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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
caniiiiiabae 
ARLIAMENT has done little this week, but the sittings 
have not been devoid of interest. On Friday the 
House of Commons once more took up the affair of the 
Thames Embankment, and after a sharp debate, in which 
Sir John Shelley praised the Duke of Buccleugh, and Mr. 
Horsman abused all the Duke’s opponents, Lord Palmerston 
still adhered to his proposal of further delay. Mr. Locke, 
however, refused to accede, pressed his motion expunging 
the clause which diverts the road, and beat both the Duke and 
the Premier by 149 to 109. The Embankment is, there- 
fore, safe till it reaches the Lords, who may punish an im- 
udent public by throwing out the bill altogether. On 
Tuesday night Lord Palmerston made a speech, of which we 
may yet hear more. He announced that her Majesty’s 
Government had assumed a position which amounts to a 
Chinese protectorate, and intended to enable Prince Kung 
to withstand the revolution. The startled Liberals followed 
him into the lobby, but ever since there has been a low 
growl in their ranks, which bodes no good to the Premier. 
On Thursday Mr. Osborne raised another debate on the 
vote for the fortifications, The amount spent, he said, would 
be simply waste, and consequently he moved that the vote 
be reduced to 800,000/. The House did not follow his logie, 
and after a discussion, in which everybody denied everybody 
else’s facts, the majority adhered to the compromise of last 
week, and voted 1,200,000/. 








It would seem probable that General McClellan has sus- 
tained a very severe check before Richmond. The telegrams 
have been manipulated till they are almost unintelligible, but 
one or two facts seem clear. The Confederate General Jackson 
reached Richmond with the foree employed in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and on the 28th the Contederates attacked the 
Federal right wing, which fled, “hotly pursued.” General 
McClellan succeeded, however, in re-forming his troops, 
and as the left wing was now isolated, carried his right 
over the Chickahominy, and massed both together be- 
tween that stream and the James River. The result of 
the movement is not yet clear, the Federals aflirming 
that it secures a great strategic advantage. General 
McClellan, however, has lost his land communication 
with Washington, and must fight his next battle without the 
means of retreat—not always a disadvantage. The little 
information received comes by telegram to Cape Race, and 
we must wait till next mail not only for details but for con- 
firmation of the news. 








| ingenio, multum sententia ; 


A serious defeat of the North before | genial. 








war, but the defeat may be grossly exaggerated, and with 
the command of the James River, the Federal road to Rich- 
mond is as open as before. 

The long-expected rifle contest between the Lords and the 
Commons came off at Wimbledon on Saturday last, and the 
Lords carried off the prize. The “tourney” excited keen 
interest, and will help, like the contest between the boys of 
the public schools, to make rifle-shooting the fashion. Let 
skill as a marksman be once considered one of the marks of 
a gentleman, and volunteering will last as long as fox-hunting, 
and be as universal as cricket. 


The Aristocracy and Commons have not been contending 
only at Wimbledon. In the House of Commons itself a 
three-fold duel has taken place between Mr. Cobden and 
Lord Palmerston, who represent, neither of them indeed 
the noblest, but each of them some of the most con- 
spicuous superficial characteristics of the commercial and 
aristocratic class respectively. Mr. Cobden commenced the 
attack on Monday, with a strong denunciation of Lord 
Palmerston’s habitual inaccuracy concerning facts in general 
and the French navy especially. Lord Palmerston replied 
in a tone of eat acrimony, which he has never 
adopted since his fall from power in 1858, telling Mr. 
Cobden that he was “proud” to be the object of his 
attack, bidding him to “ stick to his last,” and not interfere 
with matters “ beyond the reach of his understanding.” On 
Tuesday Mr. Cobden returned to the charge, in a speech on 
the Premier's Chinese policy, which was nearly unanswerable, 
had it not contained a trivial and, in this case, mistaken 
charge against the Premier, of inaccuracy in his statements. 
Lord Palmerston’s reply was weak and hectoring, accusing 
Mr. Cobden and his friends of sympathizing with the Tae- 
pings, “the lowest and basest of mankind.” On Thurs- 
day night, Mr. Cobden once more threw down the glove, 
asserting, with great bitterness, that the mass of the 
Liberal party tolerated Lord Palmerston simply for the 
sake of his colleague Mr. Gladstone, and threatening 
him with the early cessation of that toleration. This 
answered no purpose, but to compel Mr. Gladstone to iden- 
tify himself with the fortification policy of the Government, 
and to give Lord Palmerston, who had hitherto been much, 
the more acrimonious of the two, the yictory in temper. The 
conflict was, after all, more a conflict of principles than of 
men,—the conflict of a gay and flippant cavalier with an able 
and shrewd, but essentially bourgeois-minded merchant. 
The one cannot conceal his scorn, the other cannot conceal 
his grudge. The one is an aristocrat without breadth or 
solidity of mind, the other a citizen without elevation of 
purpose. 





Mr. Peabody has been presented with the freedom of the 
City of London. 


The Madrid papers announce that a provisional Govern- 
ment has been formed in the city of Mexico, with orders to 
arrange the elections for a monarchy under the protection 
of Europe. The report is not very probable, as Juarez is 
still master of the capital. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, gave, 
in his Latin oration the other day, a more complimentary, 
but considering that it was expressly complimentary and 
festal, not perhaps an inconsistent estimate of Lord Pal- 
merston’s character with our own: “Cum remissis facile, 
cum laboriosis fortiter, cum senibus prudenter, cum juventute 
comiter vivit. - + Multum valet dignitate, multum 
valet etiam plus humanitate et 
morum jucunditate.””—“ With the leisurely he is easy, with 
the laborious he is strenuous, with the old, wise, with youth, 
he carries much weight by his dignity, much 


Richmond would change the campaign into a revolutionary | by his wit, much by his judgment, yet more influence does 
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he exert by his geniality and the pleasantness of his manners.” 
Might not Mr. Arnold have added “cum plebe insolenter” ? 
But we cannot quite endorse his magnificent eulogium, “ quo 
salvo, firma nostra sint omnia, quo amisso, nemo possit pre- 
dicere quid sit eventurum.” Lord Palmerston is a popular 
favourite, but even his loss will searcely so far stun the nation 
as to disturb the even tenor of England’s way. 


The Northern papers acknowledge defeat in the first great 
fight before Charleston. On 16th June, General Benham, 
in command on James Island, ordered a brigade of 1000 men 
to capture some Confederate batteries. The men, though 


attacking a fortified work with ramparts 20 feet high, | 
advanced with the bayonet, and were of course mowed down | 


with grape and canister. The men—the 46th New York 
excepted—behaved exceedingly well, struggling forward to 


within 120 yards of the bat. ry, but the fire, says an eye- | 
yet. 


witness, “ withered” the lines, aud they at last retired with the 
loss of 688 men, or two-thirds of their force. The General of 
Division, who had prohibited any assault, sent General 
Benham at once under arrest to New York, and has an- 
nounced that no further attack can be made until he has 
received reinforcements. 

Miss Emily Faithfull has been appointed printer and 
publisher in ordinary to the Queen. We trust this will 
give a helping hand to her cause. 





The Clergy Relief Bill, mutilated as it was, was thrown 
out on its third reading, on Wednesday, by a majority of 
ten—98 to 88. Not an intelligent word was said against it, 
Sir Lawrence Palk being the only assailant. He thought the 
claim of the House of Commons “to release from their vows 
priests who had with the utmost solemnity and deliberation 
devoted themselves to the service of the Church” perfectly 
monstrous. Sir Lawrence Palk is apparently not aware that 
the House does not assume to deal with sin, as such, any 
more than with folly or ignorance. If it were to enact to- 
morrow that no Member of Parliament should ever be liable 
to criticism in the public press for any words, however 
ignorant and foolish, uttered in that House, it would be im- 
possible for us to set Sir Lawrence Palk right, but this would 
not in any way “ release” him from the moral obligation of 
endeavouring to adapt his language as far as might be possible 
for him to the ordinary principles of common sense and the 
facts of the case. 


Russia has acknowledged Italy, according to Earl Russell 
upon conditions ; according to M. Rattazzi without anything 
calculated “to wound the dignity of the Italian kingdom.” 


(on Tuesday night. Kertch was captured in 1855, and there 
was some 120,000/. of prize-money to be divided. As usual 
_ nothing was done, and the captors have been kept for seven 
| years without their reward. Sir J. Hay asked for reasons, 
and Colonel North extended the demand to the prize-money 
for Delhi. Lord Palmerston talked about vouchers, and 
|returns, and legal considerations till the House lost its 
| temper, and when at the close of the debate he rose to con- 
cede inquiry, fairlyshouted him down. It was a healthy lesson 
long required. Nothing can be more disgraceful than the 
way in which our soldiers and sailors are habitually treated 
in this matter of prize-money. If the officials had to get it 
themselves there would never be three months’ delay. As it 
is, the father fights for the prize, which, if he has a decent 
constitution, the son may possibly receive. The Kirwee 
prize, which was all in gold, jewels, and paper, and the captors 
of which were exactly ascertained, has not been distributed 
No wonder that officers plunder when they can get a 
chance, and that soldiers are hard to convince that booty 
should be kept for the prize-fund. 


A semi-official account of the proceedings of the recent 
assemblage at Rome has appeared in the Paris papers. It 
records one curious incident. The Pope appealed all through 
the proceedings to the priests rather than the Bishops, 
directing them in certain cases to press their congregations 
without further orders. The Episcopate was extremely 
indignant, and remonstrated openly on the absurdity of 
attacking democracy in the State and encouraging it in the 
Church. It appears that Cardinal Wiseman, who acted 
as chief of the violent party, wanted to obtain an address 
condemning all the ideas of the day as evil and irreligious ; 
and but for the French, who knew what their country would 
bear, he would have obtained it. 





Lord Elcho wants the volunteer training extended to all 
National Schools. He moved a resolution on Tuesday, 
asking somebody not specified to introduce gymnastic 
training into all pauper and destitute schools. He really, as 
appeared from his speech, wanted drill, which he said would 
cost a penny a week a head. Mr. Lowe resisted the motion, 
which he said would increase the grants in aid one fourth, 
and the debate was postponed. Lord Elcho moves a little 
too fast. A few years hence Englishmen will recognize that 
God made the body as well as the soul, and physical training 
as well as some other improvements will once more become 
possible. Just at present, with half the clergy in England 
preaching that the body is vile, we must put up with 
scrofula, stenches, social evils, and want of drill. 


Mr. Caird has renewed the proposal to encourage the 





The conditions indicated by Earl Russell would bind Italy 
not to attack Austria, and to be moderate towards Rome, 
and, if accepted, could not be kept. 


A rumour was circulated on Wednesday of the arrival of 
bad news from India, and Indian funds fell one-and-a-half 
per cent. The Mussulmans of Upper India were again, it | 
was said, in revolt. The story as it stands is extremely im- | 
probable. Without leaders, or cannon, or forts, scattered | 
and half disarmed, the Mussulmans of the North are power- 
less for anything but little local émeutes. The Sikhs, who | 
do not intend to play their game, would crush them without 
European help. There are, we believe, but two revolts which 
ought to alarm politicians—that of the Sikhs, which would 
cost us an ordinary war, and that of the Mussulmans of the 
South, who might overrun Madras and Bombay before they 
could be effectively checked. 


Some thirty or forty socialists, with M. Ganesco at their| 
head, are under trial at Paris, and the plan attributed to! 
them by the spies is curious in its completeness. Its basis 
is a new agrarian law, the State becoming the sole owner of 
land, which it is to lease out at fixed rentals. All taxes are 
abolished, and the whole people armed; all inheritances to 
lapse to the State; all officers, barristers, and physicians to 
be paid by it, and the rate of wazes to be fixed at one frane 
an hour. It is Proudhon’s idea applied to existing facts. 
There is not much danger in such schemes in a country 
where every peasant owns his own land, but the Government 
presses hard for conviction, and the witnesses are all police 
spies. The prisoners are defended by M. Cremieux, and the 
attempt of the police to keep the public out of the Court was 
defeated by the presiding judge. 


A curious little scene occurred in the House of Commons 


| Way. 


growth of cotton in India by guaranteeing a minimum price 
for cotton at Bombay for the period of two years. The plan 
would have been more effective a year ago than it is now, 
for with Surat cotton above 13d. a pound, there is no manner 
of doubt that even without a guarantee our supply next year 
will be stimulated almost up to the highest possible point. 
Even the risk is not great, for though the termination of the 
American war would bring down the price considerably it 


would leave a large margin of profit for some time to come— 


so short must inevitably be the American supply. But 
Government ought to intervene, though not perhaps in this 
They ought to be spending much more than they are 
in pushing on the Indian roads and river communications 
with the cotton districts. This is the true sphere for Govern- 
meut intervention. 


r x me Pb Pal Pea 
THE WEEK ABROAD. 
eatin 
Amertca.—A series of telegrams have been received extending to 
Ist July, and announcing what would appear to be a defeat of the 
Federal General McClellan. The bulletins, however, are exceedingly 
obscure, and on points even contradictory. It must be remembered 
that McClellan lay before Richmond at about five miles distance, his 
army stretching round the North and East of the city. The right 
wing lay North, the left East, divided by the Chickahominy. On 27th 
June the New York papers announced that General “ Stone-wall” 
Jackson, who, largely reinforced, had been threatening General Banks 
in the Valley of Shenandoah, had disappeared. It would seem that 
he marched to Staunton, and thence took railway for Richmond, 
where his presence created new activity. On the 26th the Confede- 
rates attacked McClellan’s right wing, which retreated either from a 
defeat or from orders. On the 27th the Confederates renewed the 
attack, and General McClellan was either compelled to cross the 
Chickahominy and bring the right and left wings together, or thought 
it prudent todo so. At all events his army is now massed between 
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the Chickahominy and the James River, and its position materially 
changed. The road to Richmond is clear of rivers, but McClellan is 
as it were forced to win his next battle, as if defeated he must retreat 
across ariver, a most dangerous operation. The telegrams affirm 
that the retreat across the Chickahominy was strategic, but generals 
do not choose the moment of battle for such operations, and the tone 
of the bulletins which have passed the military censor suggests the 
idea of a serious defeat. 4 : 

An action has taken place before Charleston, in which the Federals, 
‘through the mismanagement of the commanding officer, suffered severe 
loss. General Benham, in command of the brigade which had landed 
on James Island, had, it appears, received orders not to attack until 
‘strengthened. He, however, resolved to attack a field-work erected 
by the Confederates, arid mounted with heavy guns. He had artil- 
lery with him, but for some- reason, incomprehensible to the eorre- 
spondents, ordered his men, about 1000 in number, to “ earry the 
fort with the bayonet.” The men obeyed, and on 16th March ad- 
vanced to the attack without the cannon, At 200 yards distance 
he enemy opened fire, and the regiments were literally mown down 
in batches. One regiment, chiefly composed of Prussians, ran, but 
the remainder struggled to within a hundred yards of the batteries, 
when they were ordered to retire, and retreated, leaving 6SS men, or 
two-thirds of their number. General Benham was put under arrest 
by his General of Division, and reinforcements have becn asked for 
from Washington. The three commands of General McDowell, 
General Fremont, and General Banks have been amalgamated into 
one “ Army of Virginia,” and the command given to General Pope. 
General Fremont has consequently resigned, and is succeeded by 
Brigadier Rufus King. 

The rest of the news is unimportant, but Mr. Chase still asks 
authority to issue thirty millions more of inconvertible paper, and 
gold has risen to a premium of 9}. All prices, moreover, even of 
breadstuils-are going up, and the difficulties inherent in an incon- 
vertible currency seem to be at last commencing. 

Franxce.—It has been decided, it is said, that the Corps Legislatif 
shall not be disselved, but shall meet in November. The event of 
the week has been the death of the Duke de Pasquier, a descendant 
of an old Parliamentary family, who was twenty-six years old when 
the revolution broke out, and ruined his prospects. Since then he 
has served almost every Government, having been Master of Requests 
under the Consulate, and Prefect of Police under the Empire, Foreign 
Secretary under Louis XVIII, and President of the Chamber of 
Peers under Louis Philippe—in which capacity he tried Louis Napo- 
Jeon. He did not take office under the Empire, but exercised a certain 
influence, collecting large assemblages in his sa/ons, and died finally, 
without suffering, of old age. He was a man of marked ability, 








great suag froid, aud very indefinite political principles. 
The Coustitutiounel publishes an account of the Jecker loan, denying | 
that M. Jecker claims more than his due, and affirming that his 


claims will be submitted to a tribunal of impartial men. 


‘ new witness has been found to the story so often disputed, of 


General Cambronne saying at Waterloo, “The Guard dies, but does 
not surrender.” This is M. Delean, deputy mayor of Vieq, who was 
present in the action, and testifies positively to having heard the 
words. Hehas been examined in the presence of witnesses, and 
gives 2 perfectly clear statement. The cause of the inquiry seems to 
have been the account given by Victor Hugo, who in his “ Les 
Mistrables” makes Cambronne use a coarse oath instead of the 
celebrated saying. 


Pavssta.—M. von Winter, the Liberal Minister of Police, has been 
dismissed, and M. von Bernuth, a reactionary, selected to fill his 
place. The change is regarded as important, because M. von Winter 
was the only Liberal having access to the King. 


Russta.—The Government persists in its policy of repression, 
and many officers of all grades have recently been arrested. Thir- 
tecn nobles of Twer, who signed the petition for a constitution, are to 
be brought to trial, and a number of military men accused of circu- 


lating 2 


seditious papers have been sentenced to degradation, Siberia, 
or death. These publications seem to defy the police; the Be/l 
published in London reaches anywhere, a more violent paper, called 
Girt Russia, is constantly picked up, forged ukases jan do the 
peasantry to keep their lands have been discovered, and M. Mik- 
hailofi’s “proclamation” passes from hand to hand. This paper, 
Which is a political tract, attacks the Emperor for not emancipating 
the peasants at once, and remarks that if the peasants massacred a 
hundred thousand proprietors they would not expend so many Russian 
lives as the Emperor Nicholas did. This Mikhailoff was sent to 
Siberia, but so great was his popularity that his friends incurred the 
risk of collecting a large subscription for him, which was forwarded 
to him there. In Poland the Grand Duke Constantine has been shot 
ai by a tailor, who however only seratehed the skin, and a report is 
afloat in Paris that the Russian soldiers in Warsaw openly fraternize 
ith the Poles, and denounce their own Government. That may be 
true of the officers. 








Turxey.—The Turkish Government has sent an armed steamer up 
the Danube to Belgrade, and the Servian Government denounces 
the act as a new violation of the Treaty. There are stories afloat of 
plots to remove Prince Michael, but they require much confirmation. 
‘The Turkish Commissioner is still inquiring into the bombardment 
of the town, and finds, it is said, that one hundred and forty-seven 
houses were destroyed. 


Irary.—On July 10th, M. Rattazzi announced to the Chambers 
that the official note of the Russian Government, containing its 
recognition of the kingdom of Italy, had arrived. This recognition, 
he added, “ was not accompanied by any conditions calculated to 
wound the dignity of the Italian kingdom.” He hoped, he said, to 
make another and equally gratifying statement. 





Ixp1a.—The Bombay Mail of 3d June states that fears are enter- 
tained of a Mussulman rising in the North-west ; that the chupathties 
—little wheat-cakes—have been circulated again, and that “ com- 
promising correspondence” has been seized on its way from Mecea. 
Most of this is probably gossip. The circulation of the chupathties 
is a Hindoo signal. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


Law anp Justicr.—The Yelverton marriage case has reached the 
first stage of adjudication in the Scottish courts, Lord Ardmillan, 
one of the Judge Ordinaries, having found that Maria Theresa Long- 
worth has not made out her claim to be recognized as the lawful wife 
of the defender, the Honourable Major Yelverton. The case is in 
the form of conjoined [ Auglice, cross] actions; one at the instance of 
Maria Theresa Longworth, claiming recognition as the lawful wife of 
Major Yelverton, and the other an action of “freedom and putting 
to silence ” raised by Major Yelverton. In the leading action Maria 
Theresa Longworth is pursuer. The pursuer’s grounds of action, as 
stated in the record, are, 1st, marriage by the interchange of present 
consent ; 2d, marriage by promise swbsequente copula; 3d, marriage 
by cohabitation as Husband and wife, avd habite and repute; and, 
ith, marriage in Ireland in a Roman Catholic chapel by a Roman 
Catholic priest. The defender categorically denies each of the facts 
alleged, namely, interchange of mutual consent to marry, promise to 
marry on his part, copula on such supposed promise, cohabitation 
with matrimonial habit and repute, serious and valid Irish marriage. 
The pursuer is English and a Roman Catholic, the defender is a 
Protestant and an Irish nobleman. When first they met, in 1852, 
they were probably both about twenty-seven years of age, and neither 
simple nor unsophisticated. They met in the dark on a Boulogne 
steamer, accidentally and without introduction, and sat together in 
one plaid which the defender gave to the pursucr, who kept and slept 
under it, and described it in the correspondence (which she later 
began, and to which he at once replied) as promoting pleasant dreams. 
Her letters were dexterous; his answers were guarded. He once 
wrote of his “intended future.” She answered about his “ future ‘x- 
tended.” He replied, my future “ intended” is an armchair in the 
U.S.C. Elsewhere he says, “I have no Rubicon beyond 
which I do not mean to pass, if I can.” He who says he’ will 
not marry, yet knows no Rubicon, cannot be accused ef dece 
tion. The pursuer, on the other hand, dwelt on the mane 4 
and disappointments of marriage, and then, 1855, went out 
as a nurse to the East, a step which necessarily brought her 
nearer to Major Yelverton. From Galata she writes, “I cannot 
stand another disappointment, you must try to let me see you this 
time. ‘Whistle and ’ll—— You know the rest.” There, it 
seems, however, she whistled and he came. They met. She says he 
courted her, and asked her to marry, which she put off. But her 
next letter says, “ Once more lost. Sur ly Jule is malicious, or we 
are bad steerers. . » You are a phantom of my brain, loveable at 
first, now becoming painful.” Is this the language of one who has 
herself just and only postponed the marriage solicited. The de- 
fender, referring to a discovery of their intimacy by the Lady Supe. 
rior at Galata, says, “ If these lies cause you more pain than our cor. 
respondence gives you pleasure, let the correspondence cease. 
shall never be respectable—don’t trust me more than a chivalrous 
She answers, “| accord to others the liberty 1 expect for 
But | must trast all or not at all with you. Come weal, 
| come woe of it, | must make the best of it.” He writes, “Tam in 
quarantine.” She answers, “I repeat, ‘ Whistle and I'll,’ &e. Knock 
| down the sentry, and I will elude my advisers.” ‘To this he an- 
| swers cautiously, “ What can I do for you? I am in the wood yet, 
1d must not whistle till Tam out.” The subsequent meeting in the 
| Crimea in General Straubenzee’s hut, which she describes, is incon- 
| sistent with an existing engagement to marry. She writes, “ Per- 
| haps now you will reproach me with expressing too much what I 
o tell you what attracted me to the Crimea, 





| 
| 
| 
j 


savage.” 
myself, 





j at 
iC 
| 


| feel. . . « It is useless t 
jat the risk of being frozen to death—what secret instinct pointed 
; out to me your little hut—how in spirit I begged and prayed to be 
let in for pity’s sake. No, you were invulnerable ; for a whole fort- 
night you resisted the small plaintive voice ; and you must recollect 
j that one sad morning withdrawing your hand from me, when my 
|heart was bursting with love and grief, when with one fell 
|swoop you down the cherished dream of my life.” Ac- 
| cordingly, Lady Straubenzee says, “My understanding was that 
any engagement between the pursuer and the defender was broken 
off when she left the Crimea.” The letters which follow overflow 
with passion, but prove neither retrospective nor anticipatory promise 
of marriage. On the contrary, from Vienna he writes, “ You have 
| infatuated and maddened me,” but never a word of marriage. His 
| letters are often cold, Finally, he writes a letter interpreted by the 
| Judge Ordinary to mean, “Tf cannot marry you; I will not ruin 


tore 


{ 
>t 
f, 

H 


| you.” She followed him in 1857 to Edinburgh. They met fondly. 
| She says they were secretly married there. ‘This is not proved, and 


improbable. Le says they had sexual connexion. This is possible 
| —reconcilable—with the subsequent correspondence, but not by that 
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correspondence demonstrated. Lord Admillan assumes they had ot. 
But he also dismisses, as without evidence or probability, her statement 
that she left Edinburgh to avoid him, because she refused to cohabit 
with him till she was married by a priest. The letters written from 
England between the following April and July she has not produced. 
Those in anticipation of her visit to Ireland in July, 1857, display 
self-reproach, sacrifice for love, dread of the future, and despair, In 
Ireland, before the marriage at Rosstrevor, the cohabitation—not 
matrimonia!—in different places, of the pursuer and defender, is dis- 
tinctly proved. The marriage which followed—a very distressing 
part of the case—was void, because the defendant is unquestionably 
a Protestant. The defender says neither he nor the pursuer meant it 
to be valid, but only to satisfy her scruples. In 1858 he married 
Mrs. Forbes. The pursuer accused him before the Procurator-Fiscal 
of bigamy, alleging an Irish, but no secret Scotch marriage ; or did 
she allege this until 1860. The Scottish law of marriage was thus 
involved. That law is broad. Marriage may be loose in form. But 
the principle is clear. No ceremony is necessary. But the inter- 
change of mutual consent, serious and deliberate, must clearly appear. 
Applying this rule there was no marriage in the present case. The 
secret ceremony was not proved. There was no interchange of 
mutual consent. There were no cerba de praesenti. With regard 
to “ promise subsequente copula,” there was no written record of such 
promise, nor legal evidence of it. The Irish marriage was absolutely 
null and void, the defender having been proved a Protestant. Finally 
in the plea of “cohabitation with habit and repute,” the habit and 
repute, a necessary element, were wanting, for there was no general 
belief that they were married. The Lord Ordinary therefore decided 
against the pursuer. Against the above —— a reclaiming peti- 
tion was on Saturday presented to the First Division of the Court, 
whose decision will be subject to appeal to the House of Lords. But 
while the marriage is thus denied in the Scottish Courts, it has just 
been reaffirmed in Ireland. Exceptions having been taken by Major 
Yelverton’s counsel to Chief Justice Monaghan’s charge, the Court 
of Common Pleas was equally divided in its conclusion, the effect of 
which is that the verdict against Major Yelverton stands.* 

There were two trials for murder at the Central Criminal Court on 
Wednesday, one of Mrs. Vyse for poisoning her children, and the 
other of James Lawrence for killing his sweetheart at Hendon. In 
Mrs. Vyse’s case the jury accepted the defence on the plea of insanity, 
and acquitted her of murder. She will, therefore, be confined as a 
criminal lunatic. In the case of Lawrence, who in a fit of jealousy 
cut. the throat of his sweetheart and then eadeavoured to shoot him- 
self, the jury found him guilty, but recommended him to mercy. 

Potiticat.—On Saturday evening the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress entertained the Viceroy of Egypt in the Mansion House. 
After the usual toast to her Majesty, and a hope that “at some 
distant period” the Prince of Wales might find some use for the know- 
ledge he had gotten him in the East, the Lord Mayor coupled Sir G. 
C. | hen name with the army, Admiral Collier’s with the navy, and 
Lord Colville’s with the volunteers, to which Sir G. C. Lewis answered 
he was sorry he had not borne arms, but perhaps on such an occasion 
even a civilian might speak forthe army. For we were inhaling 

e in full breaths, M. Michel Chevalier was at table, there were 
maves and foreigners all over London smoking the pipe of cordi- 
ality, and, in fact, the bigger our armies and fleets became, 
the more peaceful we grew. Mr. Disraeli, for the Commons, 
told the Viceroy that he (the Viceroy), of course was an es- 
pecial favourite in the affections of the House, and complimented 
the Lord Mayor upon the happy impromptu—pun in action—by 
which he had conceived it in is mind to receive the “ Vicero 
of Egypt” in the “ Egyptian Hall.” M. Chevalier, finding his health 
ouliecly drunk without the slightest provocation, said he was quite 
unprepared, indeed, but he never was at a loss for words to do justice 
to England, to whom he professed his devotion, not, from love or 
affection, but from “deliberate reasoning.” The fact is, he said, he 
loved England as a Frenchman, he might almost say, as an European. 


Socrat.—On Thursday afternoon, Mr. George Peabody was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the corporation of the City of London in 
the customary gold box of the value of one hundred guineas. A 
banquet followed in the evening, at the Mansion House, the chief 
features of which were the speeches of Mr. Adams, the American 
Minister, and of Lord Stanley. Mr. Adams’s 2 was more 
grandiloquently humble than any speech we remember to have seen 
of late, not to mention the obscurity of the beginning. However, 
the gist of his discourse was that “henceforth Mr. Peabody’s works 
establish his name as a new bond of sympathy between two nations.” 
The “new bond” does not come amiss, all things considered, and we 
sincerely trust it may prove binding. Lord Stauley’s speech, return- 
ing thanks for the Commons, was more than usually clear, and less 
than usually cold. It was the happiness and pride of his life to bea 
member of the House of Commons. He entirely dissented from those 
who say that the power of Parliament over opinion and Parliamentary 
oratory were declining. He believed with those who remembered the 
Parliament before the Reform Bill, that while we have some eminent 
orators as high above the mass as in the days of Pitt and Canning, our 
debates onthe average, both in matter and manner, are greatly improved. 
He denied the inaction of Parliament, and the preponderance of wealth 
and connexion over talent. Every popular assembly, he said, is 
sincere, and, in his opinion, no influence ever procured tor a weak or 
incapable man the ear of the House of Commons, while a capable 

* Jn our account of Lord Ardmillan’s judgment, we have given those statements 
only which he considered proved. 





man is sure of succeeding in it if to his other talents he only adds 
perseverance. Of Mr. Peabody Lord Stanley spoke with feeling, 
“Charity,” he said, “in the vulgar sense of the word—I mean the 
giving alms to those who ask us for aid—is, as we all know, except 
under very exceptional circumstances, apt to create as much distress 
as it relieves ; but if a mar » cre to sit down to consider how witha 
certain amount of money | could assist his poorer fellow-creatures 
to the greatest extent, and provide for them the largest amount of 
happiness, he could not, I think, find out a better means of effecti 
his object than that which Mr. Peabody has adopted. (Cheers. 
By his munificent gift, I may add, Mr. Peabody has entitled himself 
to the thanks not only of the people of London, but of England, and 
when I say of England I mean not alone the present, but all future 
generations of our countrymen.” (Cheers.) 





Frxaxctat.—The improvement in the Money Market noticed last 
week has continued this week, and the general expectation enter- 
tained of the Bank directors lowering the rate of discount has been 
realized, a reduction to 2} per cent. having been resolved upon at the 
weekly board meeting on Thursday. The general state of the market 
out of doors and that of the Book returns proved such as to impera- 
tively call for a relaxation of the rate. Previous to the reduction the 
terms in the open market were ¢ to $ per cent. under the Bank 
minimum; and the extremely easy state of the market may be 
gathered from the fact that notwithstanding the minimum Bank 
charge has been reduced, that out of doors is still } per cent. be- 
low it, and is likely to go lower. The influx of gold from Australia 
and America is so great that, with little going out, the bullion in the 
Bank rapidly increases, and is swelling the total stock held by it to an 
extent which becomes burthensome. On Wednesday it held no less 
than 17,055,5377.,, being an increase for the week of 834,766/. since 
when there has been 240,000/. more gold sent in, while no less than 
572,0002. has since arrived. A large increase must still therefore be 
expected in the total of the bullion, and consequently the Bank rate 
of discountis likely to go still lower. ‘The commercial demand formoney 
has become very quiet,andthetrade of the country appears tobe very con- 
tracted, if the reports issued by the merchants give a faithful account of 
the state of things. In the manufacturing districts priceshaveimproved 
consequent upon the rise in the price of raw cotton. The influx of 
gold has been lately very considerable, and continues with eve 
prospect of remaining so. The Egyptian Loan, it is now understood, 
1s to be brought out at an early date, in anticipation of which, and 
the understanding the existing holders or creditors are to participate 
in the next financial operation, the Scrip of the existing Loan has 
gone up on large purchases to 6 7} prem. ‘The Portuguese and other 
foreign loans lately talked of, on the contrary, are delayed. The re- 
duction in the value of money may, however, expedite their intro- 
duction. The English Funds have exhibited an improving tendency, 
and Consols are now at 92} $ for money, and 923 for the account; 
Reduced and the New Three per Cents., 923 4; Exchequer Bills, 
16s. 19s. prem.; Bank Stock, 234 36. India New Stock has de- 
clined to 1074 3; the Five per Cent. Rupee Paper has improved to 
1034 4, and has been better; the Five-and-a-Half per Cents., 110 3. 
A very extensive business has been transacted in Egyptian Scrip and 
Spanish Certificates. The former has advanced to 6; 7, and has been 
even higher, while the latter has risen to 93 10, and has been 10 3. 
It is stil reported that the Government will recognize this portion of 
its foreign debt, although there is nothing positively known on the 
subject. Russian Scrip is at } dis. to par ; Render 17$ 18. Ata 
meeting of the bondholders there was an equal division of votes for 
and against the introduction of the New Loan of 500,000/. in a 6 
per cent. stock. ‘Turkish Bonds are firm at 844 85, and 714; Peru- 
vian, 98 100; Russian Five per Cents., 95 97. Railway Securities 
have, on the whole, improved this week, but generally speaking busi- 
ness keeps dull. Great Northern, 116$ 17}; North Woden, 944 
65; South Western, 994 1004; South Eastern, 824 83. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hovsrt or Lorps, Monday, July 7.—Political Prisoners in Naples; Lord Nor- 


manby’s motion. ‘ : 
Tuesday, July 8.—Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill: Second reading. — 


Enclosure of Hampstead Heath Bill; Second reading.—Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Bill; Second reading.—African Slave Trade Bill: Second reading. 

Thursday, July 10.—Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill: Committee. 

Hovse or Commons, Monday, July 7.—Thames Embankment Bill : Committee.— 
Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill; committee, 

Tuesday, July 8.—Gymnastic Training: Lord Elcho’s motion.—China: Mr. White's 
motion.—Kertch and Yenikale Prize Money: Sir J. Hay’s resolution. 

Wednesday, July 9.—Clergy Relief Bill ; defeat of motion for second reading.— 
Church Rates Commutation Bill: withdrawal.—Roman Catholic Prisoners’ Bill : 
motion for second reading negatived without division.—Sale of Beer, &c. Bill: second 


reading. oe ’ ; 
Thursday, July 10.—Fortifications ee for Expenses) Bill: Committee.— 


Thames Embankment Bill: Report as amende 
In the House of Lords on Monday night, 

The Marquis of Normansy moved for the production of any papers 
bearing upon the treatment by the Italian Government of the political pri- 
soners now in confinement in Naples. He had always expressed a convic- 
tion that Italy would never remain both independent and united, and recent 
events had only served to confirm that conviction. A Neapolitan deputy 
had recently stated in the Parliament at Turin, that 16,000 political pri- 
soners were confined in overcrowded cells at Naples, and the statement, 
though at first contradicted, had subsequently been admitted to be true. 
25,000 persons only out of the 8,000,000 Neapolitans had voted at the Par- 
liamentary elections ; and yet 16,000 were thrown into prison for resisting 
what was called the will of the people. Whatever, too, had been the much 
talked of prisons under the late régime, torture were never used, as it now 
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was, to extract forced confessions. In conclusion, he taunted Earl Russell 
with his general want of Italian information, and he hoped he would be 
able in this instance to give a careful and explicit answer. 

Earl Russevy said he possessed no special information on the subject, 
put defended generally the overthrow of a Government “as detestable as 
any which ever existed on the face of the earth,” and expressed his tirm 
conviction that the national improvement was going on satisfactorily in 
Italy. He also mentioned some particulars of Mr. Bishop's case, aud 
stated his opinion that official interference on our part was impossible. 

The Earl of ELLENBoRovuGH deprecated the attempt to consider Italy in 
a state of pupillage, and thought that the best way to render Italy a great, 
happy, and well-governed nation, was to abstain from all interference with 
her affairs. 

In reply to Lord Brovenam, 

Earl Russet stated that Russia had positively announced her intention 
of recognizing Italy. 

The Earl of Harrowsy agreed with Lord Lilenborough as to the policy 
of leaving Italy to work out her own improvement unbiassed by external 
influences. Lord Normanby would soon be the only man left who spoke 
of the Italian Kingdom in language such as he had made use of that 
night. 

The Marquis of NorMANnsy replied, contradicting many of Lord Har- 
rowby’s statements, and asserting that 60,000 Italian troops sent to 
Naples had been reduced by sickness and other causes to 25,000, and that 
on,a recent occasion, when General La Marmora had called out the 
National Guard, 20,000 strong, only 1200 had appeared. 

The House of Commons went into Committee on the Thames Embank- 
ment Bill, all the clauses of which, after some discussion, were agreed to, 
and the bill ordered to be reported. 

On the order for going into Committee on the Fortification (Provision 
for Expenses) Bill, 

Mr. Lixpsay (Sunderland) said the armaments of France had been 
alleged by Lord Palmerston as an excuse for the present bill. He con- 
tended that we were still so far in advance of France in naval power 
that such a pretext was unreasonable, and the proposed fortitications un- 
necessary. Including mercantile marine and reserve, we might be said to 
have a naval force of 400,000 men against the 150,000 of France. He 
moved that the further consideration of the bill should be postponed until 
reports from our naval attaché at Paris, showing the actual state of the 
French navy, had been laid on the table. 

Lord Clarence Pacer (Secretary to the Admiralty) though refusing to 
ge into details, assured the House that Mr. Lindsay's comparative state- 
ment of the strength of the French and English navy was fallacious, and 
contended that it was our proper policy to regulate our naval forces by 
those of other European countries. 

Mr. Cosven (Rochdale) went in detail into the strength of the French 
aavy, with a view to show the inaccuracy of Lord Palmerston’s statements 
on the subject. The expenditure for labour in English dockyards from 
1836 to 1847 was 7,294,0001, and in French dockyards 4,540,0001., shew- 
ing an English excess of 2,750,000/. in that period. From 1848 to 1859, 
however, the similar expenditure of England was 11,510,8901, being no 
less than 4,521,300/. in excess of that of France for the same purpose. It was 
impossible, therefore, that the French navy could have got ahead of us, as 
we had been spending nearly double in the time of the present Emperor 
than we had done in that of Louis Philippe. He concluded by laying great 
stress upon the responsibility of the House in matters like that then before 
them, and repudiated the idea that because Lord Palmerston, as Prime 
Minister, had made certain statements, the House was thereby absolved 
from that responsibility. Ile would not yield to any one as a partizan of 
the real power and greatness of the country, but he could not consent to a 
gigantic expenditure for fortifications which were utterly unnecessary. 

Sir J. Paxincron (Droitwitch) supported Lord VPalmerston’s policy 
against Mr. Cobden’s accusation, and observed that Mr. Cobden’s sta- 
tistics of the relative strength of the two navies up to 1859 were utterly 
beside the question, as it is since that year that France has not only 
rivalled, but surpassed us, especially in the construction of iron-plated 
vessels. 

Lord PALMERSTON said the speeches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Cobden had 
no bearing whatever on the question before the House, which was the per- 
manent fortification of our dockyards, but turned entirely on a comparison 
between the English and French navies. Mr. Cobden had made many 
charges against him, but he differed so entirely from him that he felt proud 
of being the object of his attacks. He had accused him of being actuated 
by an idea. He was actuated by an idea—an idea which seemed never 
to have entered Mr. Cobden’s head—that England ought to be defended. 
Mr. Cobden was in a state of blindness and delusion, which rendered him 
utterly unfit to be listened to on any subject like that before the House. He 
might understand free-trade and commerce, and be a useful adviser on such 
subjects, but when they went beyond his crepida, and descanted on naval 
and military matters, he was a most dangerous counsellor. Ile then went 
into some of Mr, Cobden’s charges of misstatements, and repeated his satis- 
faction at his attacks, as tending to show the wide difference of opinion 
between them. In conclusion, he pointed to America as an example of what 
war cost a country when unprepared for it, and maintained that we should 
always be prepared for every contingency. 

The House shortly afterwards adjourned. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Wurre (Plymouth) called attention to the present state of China 
and its probable effect upon our policy, and moved the following resolu- 
tion: “That it is the opinion of this House that her Majesty's ministers 
should direct the British authorities and commanders of her Majesty's naval 
and military forces in China to avoid any intervention beyond that abso- 
lutely necessary for the defence of those British subjects who abstain from 
all interference in the civil war now raging in that country.” In a speech 
of some length Mr. White severely censured Lord Palmerston's Chinese 
policy, which had once more dragged us into what in reality amounted to 
war in that country. We had been dragged by that aggressive policy into 
an open rupture with the Taepings, and pledged to an alliance against 
them with the Imperial Government. He demanded an explanation of this 
from Lord Palmerston, who, however, he feared, was always disposed to 
support British officials abroad in acts of aggression. 

Sir L. Paik (South Devon) seconded the motion. 





Mr. Layarp (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs) described the Tae- 
pings as a mere band of ruthless marauders and plunderers, with political 
and religious system alike absurd, and quoted the opinion to that effect of 
men who had at first thought them worthy of support. Our interference 
was limited to the protection of our own interests from these robbers, and to 
giving a moral support to the Government, representing the party of order, 
as against the Taepings representing the party of disorder. 

Mr. Coppren (Rochdale) expressed his great dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Layard’s speech. We ourselves were greatly responsible for the present 
state of anarchy in China, and our Chinese policy was radically wrong. 
Our attempts toopen up a trade with China by an aggressive policy were 
not only unjustitiable, but had not actually been followed by any real ex- 
tension of commerce. Our true policy was to avoid, as much as possible, 
all political contact with China, and let trade and commerce run in their 
natural courses. He also recommended our withdrawal from some of 
the treaty ports, and the concentration of our trade at Shanghai and 
Canton, 

Lord Patmerston said that if, as Mr. Cobden asserted, the Taeping re- 
bellion was the result of our wrongfully undermining the Imperial Govern- 
ment, he was bound, on his own principle that a just retribution would 
overtake those who refused to redress an acknowledged wrong, to assist 
the Chinese Government in putting down that rebellion. He defended the 
policy now pursued in China at great length, asserting that it was the best 
possible both for the interest of this country and China, and for the 
encouragement of trade. The Taepings were the enemies of all order, 
trade and propriety, and in simply defending our treaty huts and their 
immediate neighbourhood from their attacks we were merely doing what 
our interest compelled us to do. In conclusion he hoped that Mr. White 
and Mr. Cobden having shown that they could “* sympathize with the lowest 
and basest of mankind,” would not persevere with their motion. 

Mr. Wurresipe (Dublin University) supported the motion. 

Mr. Watro.e (Cambridge University) though disapproving of the Go- 
vernment policy in China, opposed it, as being a direction by the House to 
Government on a subject of which they did not know the full bearing, 

On a division the motion was negatived by 197 to 88. 

Sir J. D. Hay (Waketield) moved a resolution declaring the inexpe- 
diency of further delay in giving judgment on the amount of prize money 
due to those concerned in the capture of Kertch and Yenikale in 1855, 

Lord PaLMrErsTon said the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that no- 
thing could be decided until the report of the law officers of the Crown had 
been received, as the question was involved in serious difliculties, and urged 
this reason for further delay. 

Ultimately the motion was carried without a division, an attempt of 
Lord Palmerston to speak a second time being received with shouts and de- 
risive cheers, which prevented him from being heard. 

In the same House on Wednesday, 

On the order for the second reading of the Clergy Relief Bill, 

Sir L. Pack (South Devon) moved that it be read a second time that day 
three months. 

After some discussion, in which Sir G. Grey (Home Secretary) spoke in 
support of the bill, the amendment was carried by 98 to 88, 

Mr. Newprcare (Warwickshire) moved the second reading of the 
Church Rate Commutation Bill, with a view to its being referred to a 
Select Committee. The object of the bill was to transfer the charge from 
persons to real property, and make the owners liable. 

Alderman Supney (Stafford) moved that the bill be read a second time 
that day three months. He objected to perpetuate taxation on one kind of 
property and one class of persons. 

Sir G. Grey recommended Mr. Newdegate to withdraw the bill, as 
it was too late in the session for the appointment of a Select Committee. 

Mr Newpeeate accordingly withdrew the bill. 

The second reading of the Roman Catholic Prisoners Bill, moved by 
Mr. Hennessy (King’s County), was negatived without a division on the 
motion of Mr. Wuaciey (Peterborough), Sir Grornce Grey promising to 
introduce a Government measure on the subject. 

The second reading of the Sale of Beer, &c. Bill was carried by 93 to 70, 
and the House adjourned. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords on 
Thursday night. 

In the House of Commons, 

The House having resolved itself into Committee on the Fortifications 
(Provision for Expenses) Bill, 

Mr, Osporne (Liskeard) moved the reduction of the outlay sanctioned 
by the bill from 1,200,000/. to 800,000/, and attacked the whole scheme 
with great warmth, representing it as an attempt on the part of Lord 
Palmerston to dictate his own plans to the House, and lead the country 
into increased expenditure and financial embarrassment. 

After a long discussion, in the course of which several angry passages of 
arms between Lord Palmerston, Mr. Osborne, and Mr. Cobden occurred, 
the amendment was negatived by 110 to 62, 

On clause 2, 

Sir Strarronp Norrucore (Stamford) moved a proviso limiting the 
amount to be spent in each district to the amount specifically named in 
the schedule, and placing all further expenditure in each district under the 
direct control of the House.by resolution in Committee of Supply. 

After a long discussion, the proviso was negatived by 111 to 106, but 
was ultimately adopted with a slight amendment proposed by Sir G, C, 
Lewis. 

Sir J. D. Hay (Wakefield) moved the suspension of the works at Ply- 
mouth Sound, until a decision had been come to with regard to the forts at 
Spithead, but the motion was negatived by 149 to 89. 

The bill was then ordered to be reported, 

The Thames Embankment Bill was then passed through Committee, and 
ordered to be read a third time. 

The House shortly afterwards adjourned, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 
THE CHINA DEBATE. 


UR Dictator is losing his head again. Constant success 
in the House, the support of both the hereditary par- 
ties, the feeling that he is for the hour essential to the 
foreign policy which the country desires to maintain, seem 
to have inspired Lord Palmerston with the belief that he 
may ride at will over the Liberal school. His speech of 
Tuesday night, on our position in China, was one of those 
outbreaks of arrogance which in England invariably presage, 
as they materially help to produce, a Minister’s fall. From 
first to last it contains nothing except an assertion of his 
own will, and his own intention to persevere in a particular 
course whether the country likes it or not, which course 
again he, with a reticence as imperial in form as in sub- 
stance, leaves unrevealed. It was a hilarious song of 
defiance, heard with disgust even by the members who feel 
that the alternatives are Lord Palmerston or a Tory Admi- 
nistration. It is something too much that a Minister raised 
to a dictatorship by Liberal support should venture, on a 
subject of the last importance, to laugh down liberal opi- 
nions, to cast to the winds the positive assurances of his own 
Foreign Secretary, and to plunge the country into a quarrel 
to which the keenest insight can see no limits, and the 
necessity for which he himself has not the self-restraint to 
explain. This is not the style in which Englishmen can be 
overned, and if Lord Palmerston’s friends cannot convince 
fim that this tone is unendurable, we warn them that their 
idol will not be worshipped long. 

The briefest sketch of the facts will explain the irritation 
felt by every Liberal politician. For months past we have 
received constant reports trom China of affrays between 
British forces and the rebels, who are desolating the central 
provinces of the empire. At Shanghai, a popular Admiral 
places himself at the head of a combined force, marches 
thirty miles into the interior, and by the aid of European 
science, slaughters some 500 persons with whom we are 
not at war, and then finishes his exploit by burning the 
village belonging to the very people whom he went out to 

rotect. This, moreover, is no isolated act. Europeans are 
Fefending at the same time Ningpo, Chusan, Hangkow, and 
Shanghai, places hundreds of miles apart,and a regular system 
of coast warfare is avowedly about to be organized. The 
Imperial Government is encouraged to raise an army under 
European officers, Prince Kung is promised “ assistance,” 
and the newspapers in Northern China—newspapers re- 
markable among colonial journals for the beauty of their 

rinting, the accuracy of their information, and the viru- 
wn of their opinions—are full of great plans for—no 
official being out of China seems to know what. Finally, 
the telegraph contains the well-known phrase which all over 
Asia sounds in Englishmen’s ears like the pas de charge to a 
war of conquest, “ troops have been summoned from India” 
to defend Shanghai. All this while it is admitted that the 
individuals whom our oflicers, without orders, or a policy, or 
an excuse are killing wholesale, belong to a faction which 
has conquered a fifth of China, which commands its great 
trading river, which the empire is powerless to subdue, and 
with which some day or other we shall have to settle a grave 
account. Mr. White asks in his place some explanation of 
facts which, were not the minds of Englishmen secretly 
feverish from the constant recurrence of great events, would 
have excited the irritation of the whole country. Mr. White 
is not a statesman, as Mr. Layard called him, but he under- 
stands China; he spoke with unusual temperance and luci- 
dity, and he was supported by the silent approval of every 
Liberal who had attended to the subject at all. He was 
followed by Mr. Cobden who, although he, as usual, exagge- 
rated the argument for forbearance till it looked like a plea 
for flight, still clearly and fairly explained the magnitude of 
the responsibilities Admiral Hope had incurred. 

To all these statements, statements which, if the country 
could only be made to understand them, would raise a shout 
of annoyed incredulity, what is the official reply? First 
Mr. Layard, then the Premier himself, gets up to prove that 
both the member for Brighton and the member for Man- 
chester have understated the case. Not only are we defend- 
ing our own merchants, but we have entered into engage- 
ments with the Regent of China, by which in sixteen ports 
Englishmen are to act as his “ financial assistants,” é.¢. collect 
his revenue. All kinds of distrusted rumours are admitted as 
official facts; Captain Sherard Osborne is really to be sent 
out to command the Imperial fleet; we are really to lend 





officers to instruct the Chinese army ; it is necessary not ‘only 
to defend the ports, but to protect a radius of thirty 
miles round them, i.e. a territory in aggregate extent about 
equal to sixteen English counties. We are to “give our 
moral support to the Imperial Government to defend itself 
against revolution ;” “to the Imperial Government as re- 
presenting the principle of order we shall give our sympathy, 
advice, and assistance ;” a “few English officers, paid by 
the Chinese, are to command vessels bought by the Chinese ;” 


the “Emperor is recognizing our position in the empire.” 


And finally, as if to claim power to do any act whatever, 
the Premier defined his policy in these tremendous sen- 
tences: “ We are bound now to do everything in our power 
to make amends to that Imperial Government for the injury 
they then sustained, to place their finances in a better con- 
dition, and to reinstate them in that position which, according 
to the honourable gentleman, it was our fault and our crime 
to have shaken.” . . “If by the means by which my honour- 
able friend has explained, we are able to give that Govern- 
ment sufficient power and vigour, to enable it by its own 
energies and authority to re-establish its supremacy and to 
put down a rebellion which carries devastation wherever it 
goes, we are doing that which is not only advantageous 
to the interests of China, but to the interests of England 
herself.” 

Did mortal man ever hear the like ? Without the slightest 
hint to the people who are to pay for all this spirited policy, 
without a single division or debate in Parliament, without so 
much as a declaration of his purposes, the Premier binds this 
country to “ reinvigorate” the Government of 300 millions 
of people, now attacked by a successful army of 400,000 
rebels, promises to restore its finances, to oflicer its flect, to 
instruct its army, to defend its ports, to clear its enormous 
coasts, and, in “the interest of order,” to enable it to put 
down a revolution among a third of the human race. If this 
be not to assume the position of the Protecting Power over 
the Chinese empire words have no value, and acts no force. 
What is the Mexican expedition which is now embarrassing 
France compared with a task like this? It is the very pro- 
cess by which we conquered India begun over again, with the 
difference that it is commenced with our eyes open, and for 
the whole empire of China instead of the single province of 
Bengal. Lord Palmerston did not attempt to explain in 
what way he hoped to carry out his project of reducing China 
to pupilage, but the steps are as certain as if they had occurred. 
We shall find that ourthirty-mile radius is worthless to protect 
our trade while the angry Taepings prohibit it by internal 
custom duties, and shall be compelled step by step to push 
our “ line of defence” farther into the interior. In that work 
we shall have the assistance of the local fleet commanded 
by English sailors, and the local armies officered by English 
soldiers. The spirit of combat, the pride of victory, and the 
thirst for empire—the most incurable of all the nobler 
passions—will speedily permeate every settlement in China. 
A strong English party will be gradually formed among the 
natives, and everywhere, radiating out from sixteen centres, 
the English influence will penetrate and extend, and become 
consolidated. The ideas of officials will widen as they 
widened in India, soldiers will find themselves generals, 
messengers ambassadors, consuls potentates with power 
to let loose irresistible force. The Imperial Government 
will find that the man has mounted the horse, that its 
ally is an inexorable master, and will either resist by 
a massacre which will destroy itself, or more probably 
sink into a fainéant royalty, leaving government to the 
British intruders. Is that what this country wants ? for we 
san assure our readers—and we write well knowing Asia— 
that and no other is the inevitable result of the policy 
avowed on Tuesday night. Once fairly in action, Par- 
liament will be powerless. Members may fancy they can 
restrict the supplies, limit the troops, remove the subordinate 
agents. They do not know how splendidly Northern energy 
develops itself in the tropics, or how imperial will be the 
spirit of every Englishman in China. There was a little 
passage in the report of the last raid which was terribly 
ominous for the empire : “ Colonel Ward’s Chinese exposed 
themselves only too recklessly and left twelve per cent. on 
the field.” The Chinese, then, commanded by Europeans, 
make good Sepoys, and every adventurous Englishinan, every 
man who thinks the rule of a province worth the mere 
risk of life, every resident who knows that with great 
slices of territory governed by Englishmen, wealth will rain 
on the early traders, is released from the burdensome neces- 
sity of appealing to England for troops. The Chinese can 
do the work, and Clives will be found in seores, In the last 
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resort it is only to appeal to the great military monarchy 
‘which we call our “ Indian possession,” and think of as if it 
were a colony, and armies without limit of number are 
always available to protect her Majesty’s subjects. Woe 
etide the Governor-General who rejects such an application, 
with its vista of excitement and honour for Indian ennuyés, 
for his life will be a burden to him, under the torrent 
of obloquy his “ cold indifference ” will produce. Nor can 
even the nation itself be trusted. It may be reluctant 
enough to undertake a new and vast responsibility, disin- 
clined to new wars, hostile to new dependencies; but China 
can find the funds; and let a few men honour our 
name by their courage and their victories, or the local 
Government indulge itself with a massacre, and the 
British people, groaning, perhaps, with vexation, will still 
hear of nothing but utter triumph. It is the govern- 
ment of China with which Lord Palmerston threatens us, a 
whole history of wars, and expeditions, and triumphs, and 
‘responsibilities, which, if his views are maintained, we are 
‘about half-consciously to commence. We are not colouring 
‘matters even ina degree. By his own avowal we have, as a 
‘beginning, undertaken to create and officer a Chinese fleet, to 
instruct a Chinese army, to collect the sea-borne customs, to 
‘defend sixteen counties, and to protect the Imperial Govern- 
ment against a revolution. 

We may be told that Lord Palmerston is right, that a new 
India would enormously increase our power, our revenue, 
‘and our trade; that the prospect, so far from alarming, 
ought simply to excite enthusiasm. We shall not discuss 
‘that point at the fag-end of an article. All we contend is 
that our policy leads directly and almost inevitably to the 
subjugation of China, and that before we enter upon a course 
‘with such a result, Parliament should comprehend the posi- 
‘tion, and at least discuss whether this be what it desires. 
If this be not done, Mr. Cobden will for once have uttered 
an accurate prediction, and our children’s children will find 
that their fortunes were involved when the cheery old 
Admiral sallied out to slay 500 Taepings. 





LAST PLAN FOR ITALY. 


F effort without result could ever content Englishmen the 
last batch of papers presented to Parliament on Italian 
affairs might be pronounced exceedingly satisfactory. They 
prove, indeed, that the unity of Italy is still to seek, and that 
Napoleon occupies Rome as much from his own determina- 
tion as from dread of the consequences of withdrawal. But 
‘they also prove that Earl Russell is staunch to the cause of 
Italy ; that on this question, at least, the British Govern- 
‘ment has maintained its honour and the cause which the 
— love. British diplomacy could scarcely do more than 
arl Russell has attempted to secure the evacuation of Rome. 
The proud Whig, apt to be so languid and apathetic in our 
home polities, on this question, as on all others when human 
freedom is at stake, speaks out in tones which, like all shrill 
sounds, will ring farther than more sonorous words. In 
despatches as brief as notes, and as clear as judicial decisions, 
the Foreign Secretary, in March of this year, suggested a 
plan by which the immediate difficulty of Italy might be 
‘removed, the “honour” of France preserved intact, and the 
Papal question postponed without unendurable suffering. 
The Emperor, it would seem, had proposed a mixed garri- 
son for the Eternal City—an arrangement which would 
have led either to the flight of the Pope, or to a constant 
clash of authorities, or to a revolt of the Roman people, with 
the French for enemies, and the Italian half of the garrison 
at their back. This proposal Earl Russell declined as “ not 
convenient,” and suggested instead that the French should 
retire from the left bank of the Tiber, and protect only the 
Vatican, St. Peter’s patrimony, and the port of Civita Vecchia. 
‘By this arrangement Rome, the capital, would be restored to 
Ttaly ; and the Government, at last seated in a central posi- 
tion, would bind together Naples and the North. The charge 
of Piedmontizing would end, and the local jealousies of all the 
capitals would be stilled before the admitted supremacy of 
Rome. On the other hand, France would still stand forward 
Protector of the Catholic Church, the Pope would still be a 
sovereign, and Louis Napoleon would have the time he desires 
to await the events he hopes for, and which are so slow to 
arrive. It was a clever plan, and the more so because no 
guarantee, or concession, or official lying of any sort, was 
required from the Italian Court. Italy was to take all she 
could, and wait for the remainder. She would still 
have had terrible difficulties to contend with, a perma- 
nent conspiracy seated at the gates of her capital, 
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the drums of invading troops audible amidst the debates 
of her Legislature ; but she would have been mistress of 
Rome, and Rome, iet “ practical” dreamers talk as they will, 
\is by the right of her three thousand years of unbroken 
sway, the only capital the Peninsula can receive. 

The proposal was civilly but unmistakably declined. M. 
Thouvenel indeed feigned with suave dissimulation to misun- 
_ derstand its purport. The Pope, he said, would never consent. 
| His Holiness would listen to no arrangement which did not 
| Testore the possessions he had lost. The answer, conclusive 
to many a diplomatist, only made the straightforward English 
Secretary smile. “Who asks his consent?” said Lord 
Russell. “I never imagined the Pope would accept it. We 
know well that even the liberal arrangement of 1815 met 
with a protest from Cardinal Gonsalvi on the subject of 
| Ferrara and Comacchio. The Pope, therefore, would not 
consent to anything less than the restoration of Bologna and 
Ancona. But his consent need not be asked more for Rome 
than it was for Bologna. Your Excellency will recollect that 
as soon as the Austrian troops left Bologna the city threw 
off its allegiance to the Pope. So it would be if the French 
troops were to leave Rome.” Language could scarcely be 
|more explicit. It was not possible after that to feign inno- 
cence, aud M. Thouvenel fell back on arguments less infantine 
,in their gentleness, and less open to so unmistakable a check- 
imate. A Protestant Power, he muttered, could not be ex- 
pected to understand the difficulties which beset a Roman 
| Catholic Minister, an argument which, as it affirms the 
ignorance of one interlocutor, admits of no refutation but 
scorn. Another, however, did admit of a gentle but conclu- 
sive rejoinder. “ Why,” said M. Thouvenel, with a cool 

contempt for facts, geography, and his own official act in the 
recognition of the new kingdom, “ Why are we to be asked 
to give up Rome and the Patrimony of St. Peter to the King 
of Italy ? The utmost that can be expected of us would be 
the restoration of Rome to the Romans.’ One can imagine 
the look of suave and conciliatory deference with which Earl 
| Cowley accepted the impudent but most satisfactory propo- 
|sition. “He would answer for her Majesty’s Government 
being satisfied with such an arrangement, meaning, of course, 
that the Romans should be masters of their own destinies.” 
Ay, remarks the Foreign Secretary, commenting on the 
reply, and something more than that :—* Let it be recollected 
that the Pope has for the last twelvemonth made actual war 
on the King of Italy in his Southern provinces. Monsignor 
de Merode has sent armed bands to attack the Italian troops 
in the South of Italy. The right of war on the part of the 
| King of Italy against the Pope is thus rendered clear and 
indisputable. The late demonstration in the Forum shows 
how welcome the forces of the King of Italy would be to the 
Romans.” If the Pope claims the rights of temporal 
sovereignty he must also accept its liabilities, and amongst 
them punishment for marauding raids into the frontier of an 
ally. There is no shrinking from the truth on the part of 
the English Minister, no diplomatic concealment of the 
meaning of his own words, no verbiage about the sacred 
character of the first Bishop of Christendom. The question 
is one of international law, and by international law the 
Sovereign of Rome has declared war on an antagonist, who 
has consequently to consider only the expediency and not 
the justice of conquering his dominions. 

This trenchant logic, however, was powerless on a precon- 
ceived resolution, and the Ambassador was compelled to 
report that it had been apparently decided in Paris to leave 
the solution of the Roman question in the hands of the Pope 
alone. England had done her best, but France, under a show 
of deference to an obstinate despot, intended to persevere 
in the occupation of Rome. The risk of that course, says 
Earl Russell, is great'and imminent. “The system cannot 
be of long duration ; it is too directly opposed to international 
law and the wishes of the Italian people.” The “ Mazzi- 
nians must obtain undue influence,” and, finally, “a war 
may spring up at any time, the vicissitudes of which may 
foree the Emperor either to abandon his own work in Italy, 
or to defend Italian independence at the cost of a great and 
sanguinary war.” Those risks, however, seem all light to 
Napoleon compared with a quarrel with the priests, who even 
now are his internecine foes, and in defiance of every principle 
“the Romans are to have nothing and foreign troops every- 
thing to say to the form of the government of Rome.” 

There is no proof that the situation has changed since 
the date of the last despatch. The Emperor is as un- 
moved as ever, the Pope a little more obstinate, the Roman 
people as powerless and a little more despairing than 
before. The Mazzinians are growing more active, the “ great 
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war” is still a possibility, and Italians are still exposed to 
the merciless raids of the bandits paid and blessed by the 
Vicegerent of Christ. There is no chance that the Pope will 
recant the non possumus, or that Cardinals will elect a Pope 
who can recognize the facts of the age, or that the Italian 
nation will, without Rome, grow strong enough to do itself 
justice with the sword. To all appearance, and judging as 
men judge when they scan the probabilities for and against 
their dearest aspirations, there is no hope for Rome. The 
Catholic Church cannot change, the Romans cannot cease 
to aspire, Italy cannot suppress her crave, France will not 
give up her hold, and to all human seeming, one of the 
greatest crimes now perpetrating on earth must remain 
successful for ever. Ard yet no reasonable man, from 
Lord Palmerston downwards, doubts in his heart that the 
end of all this misery will arrive, and that speedily. 

It is in Italy, as it once was in England, when “ the time 
of reckoning had at length arrived; slowly the hand had 
crawled along the dial-plate ; slowly, as if the event would 
never come; and wrong was heaped on wrong; and oppres- 
sion cried, and it seemed as if no ear had heard its voice ; 
till the measure of the circle was at length fulfilled, the 
finger touched the hour, and as the strokes of the great 
hammer rang out above the nation in an instant the mighty 
fabric of iniquity was shivered into ruins.” How the end is 
to arrive we can only conjecture, but already the occupation 
of Rome has risen from an annoying incident to the first 
political danger of France. It is ranging the thousand 

arties into two strong camps, the Revolutiomsts and the 

ltramontanes ; and if history has a Jesson to teach, victory 
in France is possible only for one. The Emperor must 
sooner or later choose, and the Church, which supports 
Legitimacy and asks only a price from the younger branch, 
is not a choice possible tor a Jacobin on the throne. Already 
in these very elections he has to dread the Republicans he 
refuses to hear, and the priests for whose sake his ears are 
stopped, the natural friends whom he strives to crush, and 
the natural enemies to conciliate whom he crushes them. 
Such a position cannot endure, and the day it ends the 
temporal power ends with it. Meanwhile every day sees 
some new interest spring up in Italy as a barrier between 
the present and a return of the old ecclesiastical rule. Sir 
J. Hudson, one of the best friends Italy has ever acknow- 
ledged, in his report of 20th May on the state of the South, 
bears testimony to the vivid life arising in the old States of 
the Church : “ The contrast between the fertile garden of 
the Marches and Umbria, studded with substantial farms and 
well-kept country-houses, and the desolate Campagna, was 
striking—between the bustle and vigorous life of their towns 
and the solemn measured tread of Kome.” Every day some 
Italian mind draws farther and farther from the Church, 
some heart emancipates itself from the slavery to which men 
never voluntarily return. One year more of vigorous, many- 
coloured life, of free speech and free printing, of priestly 
demands and railway building, of Garibaldi’s teaching and 
La Marmora’s organization, and, whatever the mood of Na- 
poleon, Italy may offer the Pope the one alternative before 
which the non possumus is weak,—Rome for our capital, or 
one more schism. 





AMERICAN “ DEGENERACY.” 


F the many strange vagaries of English opinion the 
strangest is that which the Times on Wednesday em- 
bodied in two strong words. That journal which, aware that 
its articles weigh in America more heavily than despatches, 
writes every now and then as if it wanted war, styled the 
Americans “ this insensate and degenerate people.” ‘To the 
first epithet we take no objection, though it is scarcely one 
which applies to a race whose most disagreeable quality, next 
to their self-conceit, is their habitual “smartness.”’ The 
civil war, simply as such, is, of course, open to any amount 
of reprobation, even from men who, were India again in re- 
volt, would support its suppression by any and every means 
short of depopulation. Misery is rarely just, and the war 
creates among certain classes a degree and extent of misery 
which would account for any disgust and palliate almost any 
virulence. But how sensible Englishmen, familiar with the 
history and incidents of the war can draw from them evi- 
dence of American degeneracy, is to us unintelligible. To us 
they seem on the contrary to relieve the Americans from 
some of the severest reproaches which previously rested on 
the national character. 
Let us look at the facts. No sooner had the war com- 
menced than the Northern people, supposed to be the one 





which of all others preferred material objects, laid aside every 
pursuit, and staked their lives, their fortunes, and their 
future on a war for an “ idea,” that idea being the one which 
in England we call patriotism. Taking the lowest view of 
their conduct, they still had the motive which justifies Italy 
in declaring war for Venetia—they fought for their national 
completeness. Believed tobe disinclined to service, and in. 
capable of discipline, they enlisted in hundreds of thou. 
sands, and the Times correspondent bears witness from the 
Pamunkey to their wonderful patience amid suffering which 
equals that of our soldiers in the Crimea. Supposed to 
be guided wholly by impulse, they answered the frightful 
disaster of Bull’s Run by creating a new army, and raising 
loans on a scale of more than European profusion. “ Impa- 
tient and fickle,” they waited five months for McClellan to 
organize the army without abating one jot of their purpose, 
or becoming, even in language, more virulent against their 
foes. “Incapable of self-restraint,” they have pardoned 
McDowell in spite of a defeat which risked their existence as 
anation, and upheld McClellan through all his wearisome 
delays. A “mere mob,” they suffered their President to 
postpone the national pride to the public security, saw the 
habeas corpus suspended without a struggle, and gave up 
Mason and Slidell in the very midst of their joyous excite- 
ment at the capture. Worshippers of the “ almighty dollar,” 
they have deliberately mortgaged the North that the war 
might not be starved, and the nation split into halves. With- 
out organization, and almost without a Government, with no 
adequate revenue, and with half their own strength in open 
insurrection against them, they have fought on steadily for 
fourteen months, and in the very thick of the contest have 
created a navy and organized an army such as raises the 
Union to the rank of a first-class Power. And, be it remem- 
bered in their praise, they have so fought without the ex- 
citement of success, have sustained defeats innumerable, 
have been compelled to cast aside statesman after statesman, 
to see general after general condemned as ignorant, dishonest, 
or wanting in fidelity to the cause. They have done all this, 
too, without revolutionary measures, without upsetting the 
authority of the States, without interfering, save for three 
months, with the routine of daily life. They are called vin- 
dictive, and so they are in speech ; but, after fourteen months 
of rebellion commenced by a treachery without a parallel, 
General Butler was the first to inflict death on a man con- 
victed of treason. President Buchanan, whose life in Eng- 
land under the same circumstances would not have been 
worth an hour’s purchase, lives at Wheatland still unmo- 
lested. Not one bill of proscription has been passed, the 
solitary confiscation bill is still not law, and the people shrink 
with an almost cowardly terror from a measure which, as 
they fear, might create a revolution within their enemies’ 
homes. Amidst their crowd of new men, one indeed has 
issued orders which have made his name a byword, but the 
only charge against the remainder is that of over-lenity. 
When France, invaded by coalesced Europe, rose in arms, 
all Europe admired an outburst which was not in any one 
feature nobler than that which, because Americans brag and 
are personally disagreeable, we are to accept in America as 
evidence of degeneracy. The war, so far from destroying 
all that is good in them, is annealing the hearts of the 
nation—hardening them, we fear—but burning out also the 
dross. 

“ But the war can end only in one way. Why not accept 
the facts, and let the South begone?” Simply because 
Americans are only Englishmen in their dickies, and 
while a hope remains they cannot give way. Pluck and 
tenacity, however unreasonable, are not exactly signs of 
degeneracy. We fought for years to keep colonies which 
the greatest men among us declared all the time we should 
be unable to conquer; and though we recognize the folly of 
our persistence it has not injured our national character. 
The North is plunging itself in debt? True, and better so 
than plunge into a system of requisitions which the French 
tried after exhausting assignats, and without certainly much 
apparent degeneracy. They “are eating up their future.” 
We have one, nevertheless, who have bitten just five times 
as deeply into the cake. America has still not incurred a 
larger debt than we contracted to conquer the States, 
though we had then but half the American population. 
“She is destroying the source of population.” It is true 
the waste of life is most fearful, but it must in any case bé 
less than the destruction caused by the Irish famine—a 
catastrophe we have survived, and which too many of us in our 
secret hearts do not to this hour regret. “The Union has 
surrendered its principle, the right of mankind to choose 
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their own form of government.” That grand principle is] 
ours also, but we are not going to poll India, nor if lreland 
rebelled to-morrow should we dream of the peaceful ballot- 
box. A nation must exist before it can proclaim any princi- 

Jes whatever, and though we can conceive of a people so loftily 
consistent that they would carry out a grand principle which 
visibly involved their own destruction, that is not a height 
to which we have attained, nor does it lie in our mouths to 
charge the Northern people with failure to reach a standard 
of virtue from which we ourselves recoil. There are 
enough causes of sadness in this American war without 
charges of degeneracy addressed to the only race who, save 
ourselves, stand up for the right of political freedom. It is 
melancholy that the progress of the world should be stopped 
by the wretched fear of democracy produced by the conflict ; 
melancholy that eight millions of human beings should be 
encountering death to retain the slaves whom the twenty 
millions who fight for them will not enfranchise ; most melan- 
choly of all that in the providence of God we who introduced 
slavery, must, though now free of the stain, bear our share 
in the consequences of that great crime. There is misery in 
store for the South and for the North; for the man-stealers 
and those who have legalized the theft; for the toiling 
nillions of Lancashire, and for those who supply the object 
of their labour. But among those miseries the greatest of 
all, the degeneracy of a branch of the Anglo-Saxon race— 
of the only people who amidst many errors and many crimes 
are still consciously toiling on to a higher future — will 
assuredly not be found. 





THE POOR MAN’S BEER BILL. 


\ R. Roebuck is an able, but inconsiderate politician, who 

is apt to speak before he thinks. On Wednesday last 
he characterized Mr. W. E. Forster’s Beer Bill as being at 
once a rich man’s measure and the project of such sour- 
minded philanthropists as think they can make people good 
by Act of Parliament. Both descriptions were not only sin- 
gularly inappropriate, but almost perversely quarrelsome, 
for if there is a single certainty in the matter it is that the 
measure will curtail the gains of the rich publican and richer 
brewer in order to benefit the poor; and again, that instead 
of being one of those doctrinaire schemes which, like the 
Maine Liquor Law, propose to make men good by Act of 
Parliament, it keeps strictly within the natural limits of 
legislative reform—aiming not at superseding men’s own 
liberty of choice—but simply at laying down the conditions 
within which a long experience of gross public abuses 
urgently demands that they shall exercise it. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Forster on his well-earned victory on the 
second reading, and earnestly trust that the bill will pass 
unhurt through Committee. There are few social reforms 
which can be compared in magnitude to that which the Sale 
of Beer Bill is likely to effeet-—simply because there are few 
social evils which spring so directly from offering large 
external facilities and even motives for crime, as that of in- 
toxication among the poorest class. 

The object of Mr. Forster’s bill is very simple. It is 
merely to extend to beer and cider the provisions of the pre- | 
sent law concerning spirits, which is known by the name of | 
the Tippling Act. The systematic object of the lower ale- 
house a de is to get a large number of poor customers 





deep in their credit, just for the same reason for which it is 
the object of the indigo-planters in Bengal to get the pea- 
sants deep in their credit. This and this alone secures the 
indigo-planters a permanent command of labour; and this 
and this alone secures the ale-house keeper a permanent | 
command of custom. If the Indian ryot kicks against plant- | 
ing the new crop of indigo he is thrown into prison for his 
arrears; and if the English labourer ceases to spend the 
usual proportion of his wages in drink at the ale-house he is 
sued in the County Court for his arrears. The sum advanced 
in each case is regarded as fixed capital sunk in the business, 
which neither indigo planter nor ale-house keeper expects or 
wishes to recover. But there is this peculiar enormity about 
the English ale-house-advance system which makes it so much 
more tyrannical than the indigo system in India. When the 
labourer is once within the publican’s grasp he is not only 
compelled to go on contributing his regular proportion 
weekly to that despot’s gains, but he has frequently no check 
whatever on the score that is mounting up against him. 
The publican’s art consists in getting his customers to drink 
up to that point at which the genius of Compound Addition 
—seldom very gracious to the half-educated labourer—com- 
pletely deserts him; and after that point the limit to the 


score is a mere matter of honour on the publican’s part, 
which is often equivalent to saying that it is the most he has 
any chance of extorting from his victim. Nothing is rarer 
than to find a case where a poor man deliberately wishes to 
cheat a publican of payment which he believes justly due. 
But after he has once lost his head he knows that he has no 
check on the charge made, and is utterly unable to believe 
that the bills run up against him are legitimate. The 
Tippling Act has already provided for this evil as far 
as regards the sale of spirits, by the very simple process of 
rendering it impossible to recover any debt for spirits bought 
at a single time and drunk on the premises, that is, under 
twenty shillings in amount. The effect of this is, of course, 
to remove all temptation to give moneyless labourers credit 
for spirits, since 1t would be impossible legally to enforce 
any debt which the customer might repudiate. But, in fact, 
the advantage of this measure has been almost lost by not 
extending it to beer and cider. The practice now in such 
houses as have a spirit license, as well as in many mere beer- 
houses which have none, is to supply spirits, but to charge the 
spirits consumed as beer, relying on the oblivion which is 
caused by intoxication for the ale-house keeper’s protection. 
The process is thus described by a Coanty Court bailiff of 
eight years’ standing: “This credit system is also prolific 
of perjury. Many of these beer-houses surreptitiously supply 
spirits, and this to an extent little dreamed of by the ex- 
cise... . . A large portion of the beer-debts are really for 


| spirits, and the women [who are chiefly concerned in the 


business} come into Court, and in the most deliberate manner 
swear it was all for ale supplied. In other cases where low 
public-houses have also the spirit license, the practice is to 
admit a very small part of the claim to be for spirits, and 
submit to have it deducted, swearing that the remainder was 
all for ale.” “The ceasing to frequent the dens,” says the 
same authority, “is always sufficient to bring the harpies down 
upon their victims.” A gentleman, who has had long ex- 
perience as a County Court judge and magistrate, adds that 
in one respect the County Courts have greatly contributed 
to the increase of drunkenness, by giving the publicans a 
cheap and easy mode of recovering their debts, which before 
did not exist. Noone can regret that a cheap and easy 
mode of recovering just debts has been provided, but these 
are, in nine cases out of ten, debts either fraudulently ex- 
aggerated, or at best incurred without any consciousness on 
the part of the poor dupe of the beer-seller’s arts; and no 
one can deny that it is fair to prohibit a credit system which 
spreads far and wide such fatal social diseases. The testimony 
of the county magistrates is wonderfully unanimous on this 
point. “Speaking,” says one of them, “ from fifteen years’ 
experience asa judge of a County Court in a populous and 
extensive district, | have no hesitation in saying that if ale- 
scores could be put a stop to, not only would crime be 
greatly diminished, but an incalculable amount of misery 
and want among the wives and families of working 
men would be obviated.” Referring to the measure 
which Mr. Forster has now introduced, the same high 
authority says, “I have brought the matter before the 
Quarter Sessions; my views were entirely approved of. I 
had a petition at once engrossed, which was signed by up- 
wards of forty county and borough magistrates in as many 
hours. . . . . I can most conscientiously say that if I were 
asked to suggest the greatest practicable blessing in the 
way of legislation for the (commonly called) labouring 
classes, it would consist in a plan for limiting a man’s drink- 
ing capacity to the amount of money at the time in his 
pocket.” 
The objections raised against the principle of the bill 
seem to us either insincere or futile in the extreme. The 
most plausible is the objection which likens the measure to 
the tyrannical philanthropy of the Maine law. Nothing 
can be more delusive. Practically it interferes with no man’s 
freedom of judgment, though by withdrawing the legal re- 
medy it would render it less easy to get alcoholic liquor than 
any other article of food on trust. That, at respectable 
houses, respectable men, known to be industrious and honest, 
would still be trusted for their ordinary glass of beer, 
there is no manner of doubt. And as for the cases in which 
they would, if moneyless, be unable to procure it, we can 
ouly say that this is an incidental hardship to be weighed 
against the far greater hardships of enforcing the fullilment 
of these contracts on such one-sided evidence as is alone 
procurable in the majority of cases. There is no infliction 
of the tastes or prejudices of a majority on a minority, as in 
the Maine law. All that is done is simply to lay it down 
that as the credit-system in this particular case leads to 
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wholesale fraud, crime, and misery, the law will not enforce | her Majesty, gave way. M. Trikoupis, ambassador at the 


the credit system, but oblige a man to give ready money, if 


he wants to secure the means of getting drunk. It merely 
requires the exercise of a certain amount of extra foresiglit 
in procuring a kind of commodity which, as experience 
proves, is instrumental in multiplying crime and litigation. 
The injury to the sober and industrious working man is 
simply this, that he must be careful to provide beforehand 
for his beer: the benefit to his more thoughtless companions 
is almost immeasurable. 

No, the injury if it exist, is to the publican and the pub- 
lican’s masters, whose facilities for a large eredit-business it 
diminishes. But this ean scarcely be pleaded as an injury, 
when the very ground of the measure is that they turn the 
credit-system into so prolific a fountain of fraud and oppres- 
sion that it becomes a general nuisance. Every man has 
a right to trust another if he likes, but no man has a right 
to claim the law’s protection in so doing unless such a right 
be a social benefit. The true struggle on this bill is, the 
publican versus the poor man. We are not surprised to 
see metropolitan members, who are to a large extent the 
nominees of the publicans, declaring against it. But we 
do not seruple to say that an honest friend of the people, 
like Mr. Roebuck, will do more to wipe out his claim 
to popular gratitude by opposing it, than he can redeem 
by any vote he could give in favour of Parliamentary 
reform. If the Parliamentary session only succeed in 
turning this little one-clause bill into law, it will not only 
cancel many false scores that would otherwise be told up 
against English labourers, it will do much to cancel the long 
score of its own demerits, which will assuredly one day be 
brought up against the present pococurante Parliament. 


THE GREEK MELODRAMA. 

HE current of events in the kingdom of King Otho for 
the last three months has been of the most extraordi- 
nary kind. The insurgents of Nauplia surrendered on the 
20th of April, not to the royal troops, but to the English 
and French. Valiant General Hahn, having made serious 
preparations for bombarding the city at the foot of the 
Palamede, Coronaios, Grivas, and other chiefs of the revolu- 
tion at once resolved upon quitting their impregnable strong- 
hold, instead of exposing the lives of peaceable citizens. Ac- 
cordingly, on the morning of the 19th of April, fifteen of the 
non-amnestied leaders embarked on board the English cor- 
vette Pelican, and three accepted the shelter of the French 
sloop-of-war Eumenide. Some hundred and fifty officers 
and soldiers, who were included in the amnesty, hesitated 
for a moment whether to embark or march into the royal 
camp; but after a short deliberation decided on the former 
course, having no confidence whatever in the solemn promises 
of his Bavarian Majesty. The commander of the Eumenide 
at first refused to take these pardoned troops, but relented 
when the captain of the Pelican declared his readiness to 
ship them. It was then agreed to divide the contingent of 
refugees between the two men-of-war, and both having set 
sail for Smyrna, the insurgents were safely landed on the 
hospitable x teen of Asia Minor. King Otho now was rid 
of the Revolutionists, but not of the Revolution. Before 
leaving the Palamede, Coronaios had distributed the arms 
and ammunition of the fortress to the peasants of the Argo- 
lide and of Arcadia, known to be possessed of strong auti- 
Bavarian feelings ; and no sooner had General Hahn turned 
his face to Athens, when the whole of these provinces rose 
in fresh insurrection. The royal army by this time had 
melted away into nothingness for want of the cementing 
drachmae, and being sorely pressed by publie opinion in his 
own capital, King Otho, as a last resource, announced that 
he was ready to grant extensive reforms to his loving sub- 
jects. A general amnesty was proclaimed for all persons 
implicated in the insurrection; the immediate formation of 
a National Guard, long promised but as long delayed, was 
once more assured, and finally the Chambers, prorogued sine 
die at the end of March, were called together again to advise 
the King in his extremity. Accordingly, the representatives 
of the Greek people met at Athens in the middle of May and 
began their deliberations. They were not slow in giving 
advice, the commencement of which was that his Majesty 

should get rid of his Ministry as soon as possible. 

The Government was furious at this impertinence, but 
totally unable to resist. Count Hompesch, the Bavarian 
ambassador, seeing the dangerous junction of affairs, earnestly 
counselled King Otho to lose no time in the formation of a 
new Ministry; and thereupon his Majesty, or, more truly, 


| Court of St. James, and momentarily on congé at Athens, wag 
‘applied to at first to undertake the formation of a new 
Ministry, but respectfully declined the dangerous task, 
| pleading ill-health as excuse. Several other members of the 
| Liberal party gave the same refusal, clearly seeing the im. 
‘possibility of carrying out a honest Liberal policy under the 
| still preponderating influence of a despotic camarilla. Thug 
| weeks passed, and the state of the country became more and 
|more dangerous, from the absence of all constituted govern. 
ment. Missolonghi rose in open insurrection, the flag of 
‘revolt was again raised in Syra, and armed peasants began 
gathering in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens. In 
this pressing danger the Queen sent for General Koloko. 
_tronis, Senatorand Master of the Horse, a gentleman with the 
‘odour of slight Liberalism, entreating him to undertake the 
formation of a Cabinet. Kolokotronis consented, and, after 
considerable negotiations, succeeded in constructing a semi- 
Liberal Ministry, of rather obscure names, but with a chance 
of holding together for some time. Already the peasants 
were knocking at the gates of Athens, when, late in the 
evening of Saturday, the 7th of June, the new Ministers 
tendered their oaths to King Otho. Twenty-four hours 
later might have proved fatal to Otho’s crown. 

The Cabinet, formed under such extraordinary circum- 
stances, was oddly enough constituted. It consisted of the 
President and Minister of the Interior, General Kolokotronis, 
a Liberal Conservative, but enjoying no consideration on 
laecount of his Court charge; M. Theocharis, Secretary of 
|Foreign Affairs, a rather obscure official; General Spiro 
|Mylios, Minister of War, likewise unfledged ; Senator Mexis, 
| Minister of Marine, believed to be an honest man; M. Levidis, 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, formerly a clerk in the same 
department, not quite so favourably known; M. Heliopulos, 
Minister of Justice, a lawyer of some ability; and Senator 
| Hadsehiskos, Minister of Public Instruction, an entire non- 
‘entity. It required a great stretch of imagination to call 
ithis new Cabinet thoroughly Liberal, as was done in a 
{number of royal proclamations, sown broadcast through the 
country ; nevertheless, the.Ministerial succession had a good 
effect for the moment. The hated tyranny of the Miaulis 
Cabinet had given rise to so much wrath, that any change 
was thought welcome; and the actual alteration was tie 
more relished as it offered a bait to the spirit of localism, 
still strongly pervading the little kingdom of Greece. 
It had often been a source of complaint with local patriots 
that for decenniums none but natives of Hydria had been 
presidents of the Ministry, and the Peloponnesians particu- 
larly lamented that not one of their men ever got to be head 
of the Cabinet. Great, therefore, was the satisfaction in the 
unruly peninsula on the accession of General Kolokotronis, 
a genuine native of the Peloponnesus; while Acarnania, 
Messenia, and the rest of the nomarchies were equally pleased 
‘by the appointment of a more or less local candidate. Un- 
'fortunately these sources of gratification were not made to 
‘be lasting. Before the new Ministry had been a month in 
|power the country was more dissatisfied than ever, not one 
lof the many liberal promises of the Cabinet being fulfilled, 
land visible anarehy increasing on all sides. The mail from 
'Missolonghi to Athens was attacked and robbed in open 
‘daylight, and in Attica and Beotia the authority of the royal 
‘Government was set openly at naught by armed bands of 
i'freebooters. The Chamber of Representatives, too, soon 
‘came to be more dissatisfied with Kolokotronis than it had 
ever been with Miaulis. Not one of the new Ministers be- 
longed to the Lower House, though four of them were Sena- 
tors, and every remonstrance addressed to members of the 
| Cabinet met with a haughty response. At the bottom of all 
|was the anomalous position of the Premier, who appeared to 
imake violent efforts to reconcile his duties as President of a 
reputed Liberal Ministry with his courtly obligations as 
| Master of the Horse to the King and Queen, and, after a 
lshort struggle, was clearly drifting back into the Court 
jatmosphere. ‘he promised amuesty, like the promised re- 
forms, were alike treated with disregard ; the Bavarian 
police everywhere took to filling the prisons with patriots, 
jand, as a necessary consequence, the moiety of the kingdom 
again rose in more or less pronounced rebellion. Queen 
Amelia’s riding whip was once more the sceptre of Greece. 

The political excitement was brought to a partial crisis in 
the last week of June, when the news spread through tie 
capital that the Bavarian Princes, Louis and Leopold, des- 
tined to be the successors of King Otho, had set out again 
from Munich on their way to Athens. The idea of having 
Bavarian government to all eternity was enough to stir the 
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plood of the most conservative of Greeks, and all Athens in 
a body protested against the princely invasion. To give “ 
direct meaning to the protest, a large crowd of students and 
young men of the middle classes went in procession before | 
the residence of Count Mamiani delle Rovere, the Italian 
ambassador, and gave three cheers for King Victor Emanuel, 
and three times three for his youthful son, Prince Amadeus. 
The enthusiasm was at its height when the royal police | 
appeared on the scene, interdicting the cries for Amadeus. | 
Whereupon the cunning students commenced cheering for | 
Prince Otho, assisted with great energy by the minions of | 
the Government, who fancied they were extolling their royal 
master. 1t was only the next day, when put in durance | 
vile, that they learnt the unpleasant fact of King Victor | 
Emanuel po#essing another noble soa, besides Prince 
Amadeus, rejoicing iu the illustrious name of Otho. 

Tne secene—apparently the commencement of the third act 
of the Greek melodrama—is now shifting from Athens to | 

*lermo. In the capital of Sicily, a Greco-Slav Commitiee 
has been sitting these two months, busy in collecting moneys | 
and printing proclamations, diversified by an occasional viva 
voce demonstration. A short time ago, when Victor Ema- 
nuel’s sons, in their excursion to Southern Italy, were passing 
through the streets of Palermo, they were received by 
shouts of “ Viva Amadeus, King of Greece!” whereunto | 
they are said to have bowed, a slight crimson overspreading | 
the face of the elder of the Princes. The busy world of | 
Europe hitherto has not taken much notice of the doings of'| 
the Greco-Slay Committee; but it is highly probable that | 
this neglect will be richly compensated for within the next 
few mouths, owing to au iliustrious arrival at Palermo. It 
is no secret by this time that General Garibaldi suddenly | 
appeared in Sicily about a week ago, had long conferences 
with Greek and Italian patriots, and made sundry speeches 
from the balcony of his Palermo hotel, in which the alliance 
of nations was the chief topic. What is likewise known is 
that considerable armaments have been going on in Sicily for | 
some time; soldiers have been enlisted in the name of 
Garibaldi, and ships freighted by order of the mysterious | 
Greco-Slavy Committee. The conclusion must be drawn from 
the premises; but it is impossible not to see that modern 
Greece at the present moment has a marvellous chance of 
getting rid of its Bavarian encumbrauce. The voyage de 
plaisir from Palermo to the Gulf of Argos, which Garibaldi 
is said to intend within the next few weeks, can have but one 
result, which is to make all Hellas rise like one man. The 
Greeks, in chronic insurrection for the last twenty years, 
have failed hitherto to shake off the incubus weighing upon 
them, simply because they had no leader to guide them, and 
were ground down under the force of their own party dissen- 
sions and local disputes. There seems slight doubt but that 
the star of the great Italian chieftain will prove of sufficient 
centripetal power to rally the wavering elements, leading 
them into the long-desired haven of free and good govern- 
ment. The experiment, already tried with so much success 
in Southern Italy, is one to which the full attention of all 
thinking men in Europe is due. It violates in no manner 
our golden principle of non-iutervention; but fortifies it to 
an immense degree by securing the rights of nations to choose 
their own government. Géaribaldi’s probable excursion to 
Argos will be but the modern edition of the story of the 
Golden Fleece: and who can help wishing success to the 
Argonauts ? 
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THE LESSON OF THE YELVERTON CASE. 
‘YDNEY Smith used to say that railways would never 
hI be properly managed uutil a bishop had been killed. 
On the same principle the public is, perhaps, to be con- 
gratulated on the recent decisions in the Yelverton case. 


A legal abuse seldom lasts long, after it has given rise to | Irish. 


a great public scandal, and the Windham case resulted, as 
we all know, in an amendment of the law of lunacy. The 
decision of the Irish Court of Common Pleas has followed 
hard on that of the Lord Ordinary in Scotland, and the 
Seote: and Irish Courts are directly at variance. The cause 
is, in fact, being rapidly reduced to an absurdity. And it is 
impossible not to hope that the compietion of that costly 
process will bring about the consolidation of the marriage 
law of the United Kingdom. At present the Irish law on 
this subject is quite different from the Scotch, and both, 
again, from the English. Nor is it too much to say that, 
while the latter will bear amendment, the two former are 


the history of this monster scandal. And if we are induced 
to reeal the attention of our readers to so unsavoury a sub- 


| ject, it is in the hope that the extraordinary position in which 


the parties stand will illustrate better than anything else the 
pressing necessity which exists for legislation in the-matter. 
Whatever may be the ultimate result of the litigation, neither 
Major Yelverton nor Miss Teresa Longworth will in point 
of character gain much from the contest. The one person 
to be pitied in the matter is the lady —the widow of Professor 
Forbes, of Edinburgh—with whom, on the 26th of June, 
1858, Major Yelverton contracted what, for the sake of 
clearness, must be called his second alliance. Immediately 
afterwards Miss Longworth aceused him of bigamy before 
the Procurator-Fiseal on the ground that he had been pre- 
viously married to her at Rostrevor, in Ireland. The 
Crown, however, took no proceedings. In the following 
August she commenced an action of declarator of marriage, 
which also was founded on the same alleged marriage. 
This action was soon dropped. In June, 1859, Major 
Yelverton in his turn commenced what is sonorously de- 
nominated in Scotland “an action of declarator of freedom 
and putting to silence,” of which the object, of course, 
was to get the Irish marriage declared null and void. 
This put Miss Longworth on her mettle, and in January, 
1860, she replied by a cross action, in which, in addition 
to the Rostrevor ceremony, she for the first time alleged 
a prior private marriage in Edinburgh, in April, 1857. 
A decision in these two cross actions has just been pro- 
nounced by Lord Ardmillan, after five years of litigation, 
the result of which is unfavourable to Miss Longworth. An 
appeal, however, lies to the First Division of the Court of 
Session, and thence to the House of Lords. Last year, while 


| these cross suits were still pending in Scotland, the friends 


of the lady—not improbably anticipating the decision of 
the Scotch judge—determined on trying their luck with 
a Dublin jury. The feelings of the Irish people were 
certain, in any contest between parties of different 
sexes, to be enlisted on the side of the lady. Besides, reli- 
gious bigotry could be evoked. Miss Longworth was a 
Catholic, a fact which one may be sure did not prejudice a 


| Seotch court in her favour; Major Yelverton is a Protestant, 


and that was not likely to conciliate an Irish jury. Accord- 
ingly a Mr. Thelwall brought an action against the Major 
for necessaries supplied to Miss Longworth as his wife. The 
plaintiff relied first on the Scotch marriage, and secondly, on 
the Rostrevor ceremony. It was admitted that Major Yel- 
verton and Miss Longworth had appeared before an Irish 
Catholic priest and gone through a ceremony of marriage, 
but an act of George II. declares all marriages celebrated by 
a Catholic priest to be invalid unless both parties had pro- 
fessed the Catholic religion for twelve months previous to 
the ceremony. Major Yelverton was the son of a Protestant, 
had always professed himself a Protestant, and the sole evi- 
dence to the contrary was that of alleged statements privately 
made by him to Miss Longworth herself. The priest who 
married them put the question to him, and he replied that he 
was a Protestant Catholic. The Chief Justice, nevertheless, 
did not seruple to tell the jury that on this evidence they 
were at liberty to find that Major Yelverton had professed 
himself a Catholic for twelve months before the ceremony, 
and the jury accordingly pronounced both the Seotch and 
Irish marriages to be valid. A bill of exceptions was ten- 
dered to the judge’s ruling, which has recently been argued 
at great length before the full Court. All the four judges 
upheld the Scotch marriage; as to the validity of the Irish 
the Court was equally divided, and it consequently stands, 
subject to an appeal to the Superior Court. 

In this curious position of affairs it is remarkable that 
the Irish Court pronounces without hesitation on the vali- 
dity of the Scotch marriage, but is unable tu agree as to the 
Lord Ardmillan was clear that “it cannot be main- 
| tained successfully, and in this Court, except to keep the 
point open, it is scarcely maintained at all,” that the scene 
enacted in the chapel of Rostrevor constituted, according 
to the law of Ireland, a valid marriage ; but he only rejects 
the alleged Scotch marriage after a careful consideration of 
all the facts of the case. Each Court feels least doubt as to 
the law with which it is least conversant. In the next place, 
one is struck by the utter uselessness of the Irish action. 
The decision in the Scotch Court is at least a decision in rem. 
It is, subject to appeal, a decision binding on all the world, 
and which, so far as the Scotch marriage is concerned, cone 
clusively determines the status of the parties. The Irish 








simply a disgrace to a civilized country. bones merely decides that Major Yelverton must pay Mr. 


Fortunately it is not necessary to enter at any length into 


Thelwall a certain sum of money. It leaves the conjugal 
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rights of Miss Longworth, Major Yelverton, and Mrs. 
Forbes, as well as the status of any children which the latter 
may have, entirely unaffected. The validity of the Irish 
marriage can, in fact, only be decided by the judgment of an 
Irish Ecclesiastical Court, to which as yet neither party has 
appealed. The Irish action, with its monster trial and the 
furious clap-trap of Mr. Whiteside, was a mere device to 
get a little money out of Major Yelverton while it was yet 
possible, and to enlist popular feeling on the side of the 
Catholic wife. Indeed, of the whole Court of Common 
Pleas, Mr. Justice Keogh, a Roman Catholic, was the only 
judge who was able to raise himself above the wretched fog 
of religious partizanship in which Ireland is for ever in- 
volved. 

It is not necessary to insist on the scandalous profanity of 
the ceremony at Rostrevor. Major Yelverton admits that 
he never regarded it as anything but an empty mockery, and 
there is too much reason to believe that Miss Longworth her- 
self knew it to be invalid in law. Binding in the eyes of 
the priesthood of the Church to which she belonged it 
would at least be a kind of salve for an uneasy conscience, 
and some refuge against an equivocal position and the scorn 
of the world. But we must not forget that, if so iniquitous 
a system is allowed to continue, it is not the fault of the 
Legislature. Frequent attempts have been made to put the 
marriage law of Ireland ona more decorous footing, but have 
always been defeated by the resolute refusal of the Irish 
priesthood to submit themselves to the civil law. It is ob- 
viously necessary that they should submit to regulations of 
the same character, as to the hours within which the cere- 
mony is to be performed, and as to registration, as the clergy 
of the Church of England. And this they resolutely refuse. 
The principle of the superiority of the priesthood to the 
civil law is, perhaps, the only principle from which the Church 
of Rome has never for one instant swerved. 

The law of Scotland, if less immoral, is perhaps more 
alarming. It seems that north of the Tweed any two per- 
sons of different sexes may constitute themselves man and 
wife by mere mutual consent, without a ceremony, without 
witnesses, without writing, and even without any form of 
words. The other informal modes of marriage—viz. a pro- 
mise followed by conjugal cohabitation—and conjugal co- 
habitation with habit and repute—whatever moral evils they 
may cause or aggravate, at least require, the one a promise 
either in writing or admitted by the defendant, the other a 
deliberate admission by the parties of the existence of the 
conjugal relation in the face of the world. But if two 
persons are alone together in a room for a quarter of an hour, 
and when they leave it the one asserts that he or she has 
entered into a contract of marriage with the other—and the 
judge, notwithstanding the denial of the other of them, be- 

ieves the statement, those two persons are man and wife. 
The only wonder is that there is a pretty woman or a wealthy 
man to be found in Scotland still unmarried. 

The practical moral to be drawn from this unhappy cause 
is that the law of marriage ought to be absolutely uniform 
throughout the United Kingdom. To this end the religious 
bigotry of the Scotch people should be overruled as relent- 
lessly as the striving of the Irish priests after temporal 
power. Here, in the heart of a kingdom governed by a 
united Legislature, we are involved in all the anomalies which 
inevitably result from a conflict of jurisdictions; and the 
contract, on which human society itself is founded, remains 
involved in perpetual doubt. The simple and obvious plan 
would be to insist ou the civil contract being entered into in 
all cases before the civil magistrate. The parties could then 
go through any or no religious ceremony, at their own good 
pleasure. And the sole restriction to be imposed on the 
ministers of religion would be the same for all sects, viz. 
that they should on no account presume to marry any parties 
until a certificate that the civil contract had been duly 
entered into was produced before them. 





THE BRITISH UMBRELLA. 





with a temporary individual erection of his own. If Britannia were 

ever truly pictured at all, it would be rather with an umbrella than a 

trident—not necessarily an outspread one—but with the potential 

isolation within her grasp. Isolation is that first and root. 

notion, as it were, of the umbrella which makes it so peculiarly British, 

but there are a number of other secondary influences which cause it 

to excite peculiar and complex emotions in the British heart, 

In no other country probably could we meet with gentlemen whose 

principal amusement for the season it is to make their umbrella the 

axis on which the interest of the Great Exhibition revolves. It is 

quite evident from the letters of “A Season Ticket-Holder” to 

various papers, that to him (or them, for they are probably plural) the 

chief excitement of the Show centres in the personal struggle 

with the Commissioners concerning the copper fee demanded for the 
deposit of his umbrella. The “ Season Ticket-Holder” takes it there on 
purpose to have the fight,—goes straight to the pictufe-gallery,—de- 
posits the corpus delicti, and takes care so to economize his time and 
temper in the Art department as to leave a good margin for the 
coming combat. He then demands his umbrella, refuses to pay 
the charge made, and “waits half an hour” to see the “ ordi- 
narily invisible Assistant Secretary,” “the time of whose return 
to his office is always stated to be quite uncertain,” and when he 
finds him, then and there threatens an action if the umbrella is 
not given up gratuitously. We do not deny that a sense 
of legality or even justice is one of the motives prompting the 
“Season Ticket-Holder” to this magnificent display of public spirit, 
and should be sorry to see the British indignation against illegal im- 
positions—(to legal impositions we are often wilfully and tamely blind) 
—on the wane. But scarcely for the sake of an illegally demanded 

copper would the battle have raged thus merrily, had not the irritating 
cause been in that tenderest of parts, the umbrella. It is a sore point 
in the national character altogether. The secret of the extreme sen- 
sitiveness felt on this head is, we think, that the umbrella is usually 
regarded by Britons almost as a personal feature,—and worse still, 
as a plain feature about which every one feels at all times ready to 
take offence. The umbrella is an anxious, a degrading, and yet an 
expressive and wholly necessary appendage. You are most annoyed 
when it is most useful, for then, even in spite of it, you are getting 
provokingly damp at and below the kuees, and thinking how inade- 
quate an institution the umbrella is ; but you are no less in a state 
of chronic annoyance at having to carry it, when it is least useful. 
Again, a man’s umbrella is worse than a plain feature in one respect, 
for of the latter even the vainest do cease to be conscious. But the 
umbrella almost resembles an enfunt terrible, in the moral exhaustion it 
causes you in order to cleave to it. You are weary of it, and yet you 
don’t want to lose it, and are in constant danger of losing it. Under 
such circumstances one might have thought that the offer of the Exhibi- 
tion Commissioners to take it off one’s hands would not be too closely 
scrutinized. Yet to suppose this would argue a great ignorance of 
human nature. The umbrella, having once become a morbid nervous 
centre, ali intrusion into the subject is resented, and any show of 
compulsion, however beneficent, is more than usually exasperating. 
People get an acquired passion for their umbrella from the mere 
anxiety of mind it costs them, just as they do for a scapegrace son ; 
and, having once educated themselves carefully into a warm and 
keen umbrella-sense—which resembles, by the way, rather the com- 
mon corporeal or all-overish sense of the metaphysicians than any one 
of the five special senses—they always suffer from a feeling of want 
or yearning, quite inconsistent with the enjoyment of pictures, if, with 
their hat and gloves on, they are deprived of this constant concomitant 
of hat and gloves. Thus we heard the other day of a distinguished 
artist who, after making himself exceedingly agreeable and instructive 
to a party of ladies through the other portions of the Exhibition, 
recoiled at the mere thought of depositing his umbrella at the entrance 
to the picture-gallery, and robbed them of his aid just when its value 
was beginning to be priceless. He could not submit to the desola- 
tion, the deep sense of loss implied in leaving his umbrella behind 
him; he was a true British artist. 

There is a moral sense of complete individuality evidently given to 
Britons by the possession of an umbrella which is, perhaps, due in 
some measure to the appeal made by that useful invention to the imagi- 
nation. One would not suppose, @ priori, that it would be a very 
delightful present to a child. Yet, in fact, there is no greater joy 
poured into the heart of a child than is inspired by its first acquisition 
even of an inferior gingham suited to its size. For the umbrella is 


HE umbrella is not strictly a British institution. Its germ | essentially singular, eannot even be dual: there is no keener sense of 


or embryo, the parasol, was at least as popular in Greece and 
Rome as in England, but then the parasol has none of the exclusive 
and insular effect of the umbrella. 
alone which has made the umbrella peculiarly British ; it is the in- 
tense insularity and exclusiveness which the umbrella carries with it. 


| 


hampered existence than is caused by the inclusion of more than one 
under its shade; and the moral audacity of few men is equal to the 


It is not our climate nor our rain | solecism of carrying two umbrellas simultaneously through the streets. 


It is a thing for the individual alone, himself by himself. For is it not 
a dome, scooping out, visibly to the eye, a portion of space from the 


It shuts out all the world except oneself, and transforms a trudging | whole universe for his exclusive possession aud behoof? That is why 
nation into a visible multiple of units. Only consider that pecu- | its possession gives children an analogous, thougl not so keen a thrill 


liarly British word “umbrage.” When a Briton “takes umbrage,” 
he does in fact take to a moral umbrella, shutting out earth and skies 


| 


of delight, as that which the temporary occupation of a “ desert island” 
in a brook, affords them, The Bishop of New Zealand, indeed, is said 
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to have a function for his umbrella closely analogous to that of an 
jsland, and in curious antithesis, as is becoming in a prelate of the 
antipodes, to its proper British use. His umbrella is made of gutta 
percha, and when inverted, with its apex towards the mother country 
and its concave to the firmament of the Southern Cross, carries 
his episcopal clothes before him as he swims the streams of Maori 
land. He uses his umbrella chiefly to traverse the waters of earth 
rather than to shut out the waters of Heaven. 

But this is, as one would expect, quite an abnormal and non- 
British use of the implement in question, which is, in its British 
type and essence, an individualizing and repelling machine, sym- 
bolical of the individualizing and repelling humour in which it is 
usually handled. ‘“ Umbrage,” as we said, is nothing but the spiritual 
idea underlying umbrellage, and is a mood which like the latter, 
implies passive and sulky exclusion of the Heavens even more than 
of human fellowship. It has, therefore, a theological analogue. 
What student of Mr. Mansel’s theology can fail to see the British 
bias in the care with which he erects a little philosophical dome of 
his own manufacture above every man’s soul—a metaphysical umbra 
or umbrella—in order to shut out all possible vision of the Heavens 
above him, and have the credit of what he calls faith when he 
listens to a voice proceeding from the outside of this artificial shadow ? 
Such is the genuine British theology—a product of sulky passive in- 
dividuality that does not want Heaven to come too near us, though 
willing to listen to a formal message from the outer spaces. The 
Greek wanted philosophical light, but the Englishman likes philoso- 
phical shadow. Even the Greek beggar in Aristophanes humorously 
regards the rents in his garments as so many avenues of fresh light, 
addressing Jupiter as “O, Jupiter, who lookest down upon me 
through these rags!” but we patch up philosophical rags expressly 
to shut out Jupiter. Indeed, the genuine Briton has, we think, a 
sort of imperious impulse to put up his umbrella when any shock 
happens to him, mental or spiritual,—a kind of convulsive wish to 
exclude every eye and influence, earthly or divine, from the view of 
his suffering. Hence, while we grumble at these travelling domes, 
we are so conscious that they are essential parts of our costume that 
in many cases, physical and symbolical, it is almost less true that the 
umbrella belongs to the Briton, than the Briton to his umbrella. 





THEOLOGY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

HERE is one atiribute which, even in these days when “ Parlia- 
ments” are springing up like mushrooms, distinguishes the 
House of Commons from every other “Chamber,” and that is its collee- 
tive fearlessness. There is no subject and no group of personages which 
the House dare not attack, The Austrian Reichsrath is full of bold 
men, but the Lower Chamber knows very well that it must not attack 
the Cabinet. The Prussian Diet has just been elected in order 
to beard the sovereign, but still it dare not attack the claim of the 
army to be exempt from the law. Congress was till lately afraid of 
the slave-owncers, and the Parliament of Turin still can only mutter 
its disapproval of coups d’état planned in boudoirs. But the House 
of Commons fears nothing, roars at its popular chief when he makes 
a pro forma excuse for indefensible negligence, dashes at any subject 
from the last court-martial to the latest intrigue of Napoleon, and, 
even in these decorous days, has listened patiently to animadversions 
on the wealth which the royal house has silently been accumulating. 
It would, if need were, censure the army, or demand limitations on 
the prerogative, or satirize Bishops, or pass. coercion bills for 
Treland, or even restrict the profits of country solicitors, 
as valiantly as of old. But there is still a qualm in its heart, one 
little drop of bad blood, one place where fear can enter to disturb the 
judgment, and deprive the intellect of its edge. The House dreads a 
theological bill. So timid is it of its own views, that rather than ex- 
press them, it sits and bears the most monstrous platitudes, does not 
shout at Sir L. Palk, and very often, rather than allow talk to grow 
dangerous, lets the priesthood appear to guide the reins which it 
ought itself to hold. It has already allowed the State priesthood to 
refuse to marry divorcecs, an exemption which would drive a logical 
people wild, assuming, as it does, that God has established two moral 
laws ; and the other day it nearly conceded an impudent demand for 
compensation because those reservoirs of disease called intramural 
churchyards had been closed by law. On Wednesday night, how- 
ever, it outdid itself. ‘The Clergy Relief Bill, cropped, and clipped, 
and emasculated till its friends did not know it again, had 
passed the dread ordeal of Committee, and survived even the second 
reading. Sanguine people thought that the bantling having escaped 
the doctors, would not perish till “ overlaid” by the Bishops, but they 
had overestimated the nerve of the House. Uprose on the third 
reading Sir L. Palk, and solemnly told the House that it was claim- 
ing a power the Popes had never assumed, viz. that of releasing or- 
dained priests from their vows. Not another argument was employed, 
not another word advanced on that side of the question, but it was 
amply sufficient. A single remark historically false, theologically 
unmeaning, and politically absurd, had frightened the blood out of the 





members’ cheeks. It is historically false, for the Popes do claim the 
power of release, and use it whenever a priest is condemned to death, 
and whenever a clerk happens—as in the case of the last Stuart, 
the Cardinal of York—to be more useful to Rome as a layman 
than as a priest. It is theologically unmeaning, because the 
powers or claims of the Pope are no more precedents for a Protestant 
clergy than the powers or claims of the Caliph; and it is politically 
absurd, because if Parliament is to be bound by Catholic formulas 
five-sixths of its legislation must be repealed. The House, however, 
as usual, sat silent and cowed, till Mr. Roebuck, getting up, de- 
nounced the idea that a Bishop’s hands could confer any abiding 
virtue, when members shivered out a faint cheer, instantly repudiated 
in their votes. There probably are not ten men in the House who 
have the faintest belief in the dogma that priests’ orders should be 
indelible, decidedly not five who consider the repeal of disabilities a 
moral question at all, and yet the feeling of the assembly was that the 
Member for Sheffield had adopted a very “imprudent” tone. Priests, 
and Bishops, and Popes, and ceremonies, must be treated reverently ; 
it may be necessary sometimes to do a little ecclesiastical surgery, 
but one soothes the patient with the chloroform of soft words. 
So the House sat silent, not daring to act on its own beliefs, and 
softly sighing with timid regret and longings for Mr. Roebuck’s 
“ audacity.” 

The truth is, we believe, that the House is divided on theological 
points into two great sections. One knows nothing, and cares no- 
thing, about theology, and, horribly afraid lest it should commit 
some blunder, takes refuge in a sort of ecclesiastical Toryism. Sir 
Robert Inglis was a blessing to all these men, When he had spoken 
they knew at once which was the respectable side, and either voted 
with him, to be safe in their counties, or stayed away to oblige a 
whipper-in. Since his retirement they have been terribly puzzled, 
confound the philanthropist with the orthodox, and have been caught 
cheering Sir J. Trelawny under the idea that he had said something 
which sounded ecclesiastical. The other and larger section does under- 
stand theology, studied it at college, and has made up its mind to 
a pretty decisive set of opinions; but understanding itself so well, 
this section understands also that it is not at all in accord 
with the theological ideas prevalent among the ten-pounders, does 
not follow Henry of Exeter, and is ready to swear at some of the 
opinions avowed by Lord Palmerston’s Bishops. Consequently it is 
timid of letting that difference be apparent, or breaking in the smallest 
degree through the thin ice of decorum, Men of this temper feel 
that if they speak at ali they shall utter things which might have 
been pleasant to the Apostles, but which, if uttered just now, would 
set all the solicitors’ wives in all the boroughs cackling, and cost 
them the support of half the country clergy. So the bold hold 
their tongues and vote, and the timid hold their tongues and sneak 
out, and infinitesimal improvements, like Mr. Bouverie’s bill, are 
rejected by force of timidity. The House, as it were, backs 
them out like a man so shy that he does not see he is pushing his 
friend to the door. It is a melancholy state of affairs—all practical 
ecclesiastical legislation concentrated in a House which, having strong 
convictions, dares not express them, or having noconvictions, votes for 
the sake of decorum for the oppression of those who have. Nor is the 
position one altogether pleasant for genuine religious conservatives, 
for the men who really believe that the lace on her vestments is 
essential to the life of the Bride of Christ, For the reformers are 
learning that it is safer to bring in a strong bill than a weak one ; this 
is sure to be rejected, that may rouse in dormant consciences the 
stern dogma that a man must profess God as well as worship him. 
This, if it passes, is worthless, except as a protest ; that if it passes 
will emancipate hundreds, every one of whom acts as leaven. The 
mild little bill excites nobody, the strong one may arouse the support 
outside without which the tide-watchers are sure not to vote 
on any theological side, The next disfrocking bill, we venture to say, 
will not be so like an emulsion—a sweet clectuary with a purgative 
in it—as Mr. Bouverie’s; and will not be argued down by the first 
country baronet ignorant enough to assert that the Pope cannot un 
frock a priest. 





THE TOURNEY OF LORDS AND COMMONS. 
\ ‘TIMBLEDON has extinguished the memory of Eglinton. The 


prowess of ancient chivalry has been once more revived in 
modern form, and British legislators have shown that, in case of need, 
they can use the rifle quite as well as the tongue, and hit a bull’s- 
eye at five hundred yards with no less accuracy than a political 
opponent on the floor of St. Stephen’s. The tourney which came off 
on Wimbledon Common on Saturday last will form an event in Par- 
liamentary history. In the afternoon, while the rain was pouring 
down in streams, keeping cockneys in their counting-houses and 
their glazed exhibition shed, a cavaleade of four-in-hands drove 
dashingly up among the thousand tents of the encamped Volunteer 
force, and the chosen champions of the Lords and Commons stepped 


down inthe mud, and began to prepare for the serious tournament. 
B 
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To the uninitiated eye there was nothing particular in the appearance 
of the Parliamentary combatants—they seemed to be mere ordinary 
mortals in shooting-jackets and pork-pie hats, and some of them 
looked suspiciously, in waistcoats and pantaloons of extraordinary hue, 
like “young men from the country.” The Lord Chancellor, in his 
robes, was nowhere to be seen, the Speaker’s mace was undis- 
coverable, and not even the Sergeant-at-Arms scemed prepared to 
keep order on Wimbledon Common. Yet, as one familiar face after 
the other pecped out of rugs and mackintoshes, shaking off the 
rain like wet poodles, it became clear that the knights assembled 
were of the most exalted rank, members not only, but shining lights 
of British legislature. As if to hail their presence the sun broke 
forth at. this moment in glorious splendour, changing by enchantment 
the whole appearance of the scene. The legion of tents, dotted 
around, as far as eye could reach, on the green grass; the countless 
flags and streamers in all the colours of the rainbow; pretty semi- 
detached villas, with prettier faeces in the windows, overlooking the 
common; the vast dome of Richmond Park in the foreground, and 
the Surrey hills, a true English picture of verdure and quict beauty, 
in the back, formed altogether a panorama of surpassing loveliness. 
It was a sight not easily forgotten by the spectators of the first 
modern tourney of the Lords and Commons of Great Britain. 
Punctually at three o’clock the twenty-two champions of the Upper 
aud Lower Ilouse of representatives moved in two divisions into the 
field, under the command of their respective leaders. Earl Ducie, 
with a red cross on his right arm, led the Lords, and Viscount Bury, 
wearing 2 similar mark of distinction, guided the Commons of the 
realm. After a short march, the two armies halted on the slope of a 
green hill, and without much ceremony squatted down on tho grass. A 
few sticks driven into the ground, and a stout rope across, formed 
the lists ; two score chairs, filled in an instant with fair and noble 
occupants, made a splendid amphitheatre, and a hundred rain-braving 
spectators, crowding close around, completed the enclosure of the 
field of tourney. Not long, and the fire of a signal-gun announced 
that the contest was to begin at the range of two hundred yards. 
The honour of the first shot belonged to the Lords, and James Hamil- 
ton, Marquis of Abercorn, lifting his rifle and taking careful aim, 
sent his bullet into the centre of the target. Lord Bury, of the Com- 
mons, followed with the same result ; after which, the Duke of Marl- 
borough made a bull’s-eye with his first shot. The red-blue-and-white 
flag in front of the target had no sooner been lifted, when a general 
cheer arosc from the ladies’ tribune, which, as it brightened 
the faces of the ‘ords, seemed to disconcert the spirit of the 
Commons. A whole round was fired by the Lower House with- 
out any other effect but the popping-up of black or white flags, 
and honourable members began to rush around the lists in wild 
despair, when at last Lord Elcho hit the eye and got the red- 
blue-and-white as reward. Lord Bury followed ; but another score of 
shots from the Commons were productive of no great results, while 
the Lords—foremost among them the Marquis of Abercorn, the 
Earl of Airlie, and Lord Wharneliffe—made one bull’s-cye after 
the other. ‘The excitement now became intense. The circle 
of fair ladies in the background, not disguising the fact of their 
relationship with the Upper House, cheered vehemently whenever 
the tournament declared in favour of a lordly combatant, while 
the net result of a misguided rifle of the Commons elicited soft 
cries of derision. The effect of these faintly musical sounds on 
the members of the Lower House was deplorable. Some of them, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the fatal amphitheatre, got visibly 
excited, while others, located at a safer distance, gave way to mute 


a 
siastie in the exercise of the craft. It was a goodly sight to observe 
the proud little fellows march up in their smart uniforms to the 
halting-point, wheel round at the word of command, take a short and 
sure aim at the distant target, and pop off their guns with an involun- 
tary ery of exultation. The contrast between Young England and 
Old was striking, and by no means in favour of the latter. While 
the sires, in adjusting their rifles, were sitting and kneeling—some 
even, in ungraceful posture, lying on their bellies, unmindful of the 
| fair amphitheatre—the boy-voluuteers stood proudly upright with 
their weapons of war, marching, halting, and firing with a veni-vidi- 
vici look and gesture. There was one splendid little Harrovian who 
searecly seemed to aim at all, but sinking his rifle into his extended 
left, drew the trigger as soon as levelled. And every time the trigger 
was pulled, the tricolor or the black flag popped up in the distance, 
anda wild shout of satisfaction from outside Harrovians proclaimed 
the coming victory. The sounds of joy, however, in each instance, 
met with an equally violent echo of grief. Groups of small Etonians 
eagerly watched the rifles of the Harrovians, trembling lest the 
Ashburnham shield or the Spencer cup should fall to the share 
of the latter. Many a little man there was whose excitement far 
surpassed the interest taken by cither Lords or Commons in the rifle 
tourney. It was a positive relief to strong-minded spectators when 
it was announced at last that the victory was shared equally between 
Harrow and Eton, the former gaining the shield, and the latter the 
cup. Singularly enough, the best shot among the Etonians, and the 
one to whom the victory was chiefly due, proved to be a member of 
the House of Lords, the juvenile Earl of Eldon, whose seat on the 
scarlet benches of St. Stephen’s is not to be filled till the year 1867, 
It seems clear that though the Commons know more about talking, 
the Lords are sharper in shooting. 

But the second act of the Parliamentary tourney remained to be 
performed. The fair amphitheatre, followed by the train of combating 
knights, having moved to the five hundred yards’ range, the battle 
began anew. ‘The elements, this time, were far less favourable than 
during the first part of the struggle, and before even Lord Abercorn 
had lifted his rifle for the first shot, the clouds opened and the rain 
began pouring down in streams. For some minutes, ladies, lords, and 
commons stood the attack bravely, under the shelter of small 
umbrellas and smaller parasols; but the cataract continuing in true 

ritish fashion, a general saxre-qui-peut ensued, and the enemy was 
left for half an hour in possession of the field. The first rays of the 
sun brought back the fugitives to now decidedly more uncomfortable 
quarters. However, all took their places cheerfully; the fair and 
noble damsels squatting down on the damp ground with far less 
reluctance than would have been shown by farmers’ wives. ‘That 
they were a shade less lively was evident nevertheless; and per- 
haps this was the cause which for a moment brought greater luck to 
the Commons. The valiant member for Bradford, so unfortunate 
before, made three bull’s-eyes in succession, and even the Conservative 
deputy of Aberdeenshire got his bullet once into the centre of the 
target. Probably, the Commons would have carried off the palm of 
victory, but for the strange mishap of the juvenile representative of 
Weymouth, whose rifle seemed bent on killing the deer in Richmond 
Park rather than the coveted bull in the field. It was too much for 
the risible faculties of the fair judges in the background, and the musi- 
cal laughter which greeted cach shot into the blue air was fatal once 
more to the aspirations of the Lower House. At last, when the 
yellow flag of despair came to be more and more frequent on the 
horizon of the Commons, and the red-blue-and-white stood out more 
brilliant before the Lords, the conviction became general that the 





despair. The Honourable Member for Haddingtonshire kept hurry- 
ing round the lists, his red shirt fluttering in the breeze, and the | 
wide-awake on the back of his head; while the junior represen- 
tative of Bradford, known to be one of the “crack shots” of | 
Ungland, was flurried to the extent of dropping his spectacles, and | 
missing the target altogether. On the other hand the Lords pre- 
served their equanimity like grand seigneurs and old deer-stalkers. 
Disdaining to lose time and temper in loading their own guns, as 
was done by the humble Commons, they left the service to brisk 
attendants, whiling away the spare minutes at the feet, of fair friends, 
and sceking courage in angelic faces before marking bull’s-eyes. 
Thus the time passed on, and each of the eleven Lords and Com- 
moners having fired his seven shots, the official umpires read off 
the scores of the rival combatants, declaring the issue to be, by a 
majority of seven, in favour of the Upper House. ‘Thereupon arose 
another musical cheer from the jubilant amphitheatre, and the scene 
of battle was ordered to be transferred farther south to the long | 
range, to get through the second act of the tournament. 

Meanwhile, and before the removal had been effected, another 
spectacle was played through, close to Lords and Commons, scarcely 
less interesting than the great legislative tourney itself. The aris- 
tocracy of the future, the valiant youths of Harrow, Eton, Marl- 
borough, and Rugby, held their own rifle match at the side of their 
sires, showing themselves nearly as practised and even more enthu- 





elected representatives of the British nation had been unmistakably 
beaten by the hereditary lawmakers. A strange and almost solemn 
silence prevailed when, finally, the two umpires stepped forward 
in front of the contending hosts, and began reading from their 
tables the official result of the tournament. “ Gross total for the 
Lords, 411; ditto, for the Commons, 349. Majority for the Lords, 
62.” It was more than a defeat, and was felt to amount to an all 
but complete rout of the Lower House. For a moment the Commons 
looked desperately blank, and the sight of waving cambrice handker- 
chiefs within a short distanee was not of a kind to raise the drooping 
spirits. The gallant member for Iaddingtonshire was the first to 
recover his composure. “ Now, let’s give three cheers for the Lords !” 
he eried, in a spirit of magnanimity; and the hurrah having been 
lustily responded to, the Lords, in their turn, in a faint cheer, did 
honour to the spirit of the vanquished opponents. At this moment 
ihe sun broke forth with renewed splendour over the field, illuminat- 
ing the groups of ancient ¢waxli which Ceaulin of Wessex and 
Ethelbert of Kent heaped on the graves of British warriors nigh 
thirteen hundred years ago. Tents now surrounded the ¢unuli, and 
not only Essex and Wessex had, as of old, their warriors on Wimble- 
don Common, but the riflemen of the three kingdoms had repaired 
thither for battle. Clearly, there was history below and history above 
the ground; and not a few were there on Wimbledon field on Satur- 
day who seemed to feel that the rifle tournament of our age, partici- 
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pated in by Lords and Commons, grey-haired men and fair-haired 
youths, Old England and Young England, will come to form one day 
quite as important. a chapter in the annals of the British race as the 
contest between Kivgs Ceaulin and Ethelbert. 
THE POSITION IN FRANCE. 
[From our Srzcian CorresronpeEnt. | 
9th July, 1862. 

Tue death of Duke Pasquicr has caused little or no sensation, in 
spite of the great noise made about it in the official and scmi-official 
world. Nor was there occasion for any party to mourn over the 
departure of one by whom all parties were served in succession, as 
the turn of the wheel brought cach of them uppermost. A man of 
keen intellect and great acquirements M. Pasquier undoubtedly was, 
but he was totally wanting m the more clevating and more endearing 

arts of our nature. Politically speaking, he knew neither how to 
on nor how to hate. He looked on the changing flow of events with 
that quict, contemptuous indifference which the selfish admire, and 
are pleased to term philosophy. With equal unconcern did he swear 
allegiance to the first Empire, to Louis XVILL, to Charles X., to 
Louis Philippe, and would have had no objection to swear allegiance 
to the Revolution of 1848, had his services then been wanted. With 
equal calmness did he sit in judgment, as president of the Chamber 
of Peers, first on the Republicans, and afterwards on the present 
Emperor. ‘To live undisturbed was for him the aim of life. He was 
just the man to act upon the principle thus laid down in the cele- 
rated book of Helvetius, “ l’Esprit :” “ There are only two objects 
in life—to avoid pain, and to seek pleasure.” If he never deserted 
any Government until after its fal it was because conspiring is 
attended with danger, and requires an amount of will, energy, and 
passion which he did not possess. Like Fontenelle, he was a harmless 
creature, only good because not bad. His was a mind not easily to 


be ruffled ; his was a heart closed against any strong emotion. And 
this is probably the reason why he reached the extremity of old age, 


having died in his ninety-sixth year—a rare privilege, indeed, but 
one which no high-minded man will consent to purchase at such 
a price. For it is the irradiation of life, not its duration,’ which 
signifies. 

A more impressive fact than the death of M. Pasquier, is, after all, 
the trial of the fifty-four who are accused of having formed part of a 
secret society. After many months of prerentice confinement, M. 
Greppo, whose affairs are, it is feared, hopelessly deranged in conse- 
quence of this, and whose health is, at any rate, seriously impaired, 
has at last been put upon his trial, together with M. Miot. A cha- 
ractcristic feature of the present system is, that the counsel for the 
defence having protested against the evidence being confined to the 
yolice agents, the protest was roundly set aside, and it is on merely 
hearsay evidence that the fate of the accused will, in all probability, 
be made to depend. As the value of a spy’s report and the reward 
he receives are always in proportion to the inerimination of his vic- 
tims, one may easily imagine how awful is the position of men en- 
tangled in a trial in which the witnesses are confessed spies. Woe 
to the accused if a passing allusion of theirs has been construed into 
treason! Woe to them if any police agent, panting for promotion, 
fecl interested in secing a proof of conspiracy in a shrug of the 
shoulders ! 


Surely it must be a matter of astonishment to foreigners, and | 


more especially to Englishmen, that France should submit to such a 
régime as this, and they must think that the French of our days have 
sadly degenerated from the civie courage which their fathers displayed 
on so many occasions, and as early as 1789, that is, at a period when 
the despotism to be affronted, instead of being the offspring of a 
treacherous attempt, showed itself possessed of all the moral force 
naturally imparted to it by centuries. 

How is it, then, that the French of our days should thus remain 
crouching under despotism—motionless and almost breathless ? Have 
they entirely forgotten the past? Are they utterly heedless of the 
future? Well may the world wonder at the strangeness of such a 
spectacle, on remembering through what prodigious struggles France 
has gone, and what torrents of blood she has shed in order to be 
free. Ilowever, those cannot possibly have any clear insight into the 
real state of things in France who come to the conclusion that 
she puts up with tyranny. The truth is, that the difficulties with 
which she has to contend are immense, and require, to be fully 
appreciated, a deep knowledge of all the cireumstances from which 
they sprang. 

In France, as in every country plagued with a standing army, the 
soldier, admirable as he may be in war, has, and can have, in time of 
yeace n0 other motive than promotion, no other religion than the 
tierarchy of grades, no other seience than discipline, no other law 
than stolid obedience. The private soldier being but a passive 
instrument in the hands of the corporal, the corporal in the hands of 
the sergeant, the sergeant in the hands of the ollicer, and so on, the 
army is a vast assemblage of wheels within wheels, all set a going by 
the moving force, either in one direction or the other, whoever he 
may be who stands at its head. If, on the eve of the coup d’état of 
December, the Assembly had not committed the inconceivable blunder 
of putting the army under the command of the President, General 
Changarnicr would have made the soldiers arrest Louis Bonaparte, 
as easily as Louis Bonaparte made them arrest General Changarnier, 
which amounts to saying that wherever a standing army is, liberty 
cannot be. 

Nor did Louis Bonaparte find it difficult to keep the field, once 
conquered, owing to the powerful means afforded him by the excess 
of political centralization in France. It may be doubted whether an 


unbounded military tyranny, donations showered upon preetorians out 
of the public purse, the gagging of the press, and the working of a 
system of terror, would have been sufficient to maintain the Empire, 
had it not been for the fact that he holds France who holds Paris. 
When bayonets are bristling everywhere; when a lynx-eyed police 
lurks in every corner; when public monuments are turned into 
fortresses ; when spics are smuggled even into private dwellings ; 
when the press is silenced; when twenty persons can hardly meet 
safely, the impotence of Paris is but too conceivable, and the im- 
potence of Paris, thanks to an all-absorbing centralization, fatally in- 
volves the impotence of France. However, the pulse of the French 
nation has vof ceased to beat. There are, on the other side of the 
Channel, men as ready as ever to stake their lives for the sake of free- 
dom. But all the conditions requisite to render resistance available 
are unhappily wanting. Those who could lead are shut out from 
every means of coming in contact with those who have to be led. 
There is no possibility of previous understanding, no possibility of 
thinking in common, no possibility of acting in concert. ‘The 
whole organized foree of Government is consequently brought to 
bear on each isolated member of the community, and thus a nation of 
36,000,000 men happens to have no more strength against its ruler 
than one man. 

It would be, therefore, the height of injustice to infer from the 
duration of the Empire that the French nation aequiesces in the 
maintenance of despotism. That such is not the case is proved by 
many a striking symptom, In no country, at no period, will a 
triumphant power be found so absolutely unable to rally the van- 
quished. In no country, at no period, have defections been so rare. 
The various parties into which France is divided are at this moment 
exactly what they were ten years ago; all have kept their ground 
immovably. The Republicans, almost to a man, aan aloof in sullen 
contempt. ‘The Orleanists secm by no means disposed to forget how 
they were murdered by grape-shot in Deeember, and crushed in Ja- 
nuary by deerees of confiscation, and struck to the heart by the loss 
of parliamentary government. As to the Legitimists, their recent 
pilgrimage to Lucerne and the devotional homage which no less than 
four thousand of them thought it their duty to pay to the Count de 
Chambord, exri V., ave enough to show with what pertinacity they 
cling to their prejudices and to their hopes. 

The estrangement of nearly all men of intellectual eminence is also 
a momentous sign of the moral loneliness of the reigning power. 
The oration which M. de Montalembert delivered in the French 
Acadeiny, on Thursday last, was, no doubt, very eloquent, and M. de 
Montalembert, with his sober talent and his appearance, half- 
fashionable and half-clerical, is just the man to win over the sympa- 
thies of an essentially grave, staid, well-bred assembly. Still, in all 
wobability, he would not have been so earnestly applauded had not 
tis discourse been interspersed with political allusions intended to 
give a flavour to his eloquence. Could anything bring out into 
stronger relief the implacable hostility of the French Academy to- 
| wards the Emperor and the Empire than the repeated bursts of ap- 
| Plause which were clicited by the following passage: “ More than 
}one symptom might tell in favour of these severe judges, who see 
jamongst us the certain precursors of decay analogous to those that 
| sprang from the immense evevé and the immense corruption with 
| which the Casars did saturate cnslaved and degenerate Rome.” 
| 





Such a sentence passed upon the Cesars is all the more worthy of 
notice, all the more terrible, falling from the lips of M. de Montalem- 
bert, as the only eminent man whose services Napoleon found it 
possible to secure immediately after the 2nd of December was M. 
de Montalembert himself. 
| Another, and most decisive indication of the true state of minds 
lin France is the war to the knife which Napoleon is doomed to wage 
| against unfettered thought. If the nation willingly submits to his 
‘rule, why, he is in no need of soldiers, he is in no need of spies. Let 
him send the former to the frontiers, and dismiss the latter, so that 
| France may spoutancously give utterance to her feelings of admira- 
ition and gratitude! Let him unmuzzle the press, and confidently 
throw himself on the voluntary support of a free people! Let him 
issue a proclamation similar to that which the Provisional Govern- 
ment were not afraid to publish on the 20th of April, and say as they 
did: “The best safeguard of liberty is liberty!” Why tremble at the 
least appearance of criticism ? Why grow pale before the mere shadow 
(of an allusion? Why fear the light—a fear which should be left to 
malefactors? Enthusiasm is not a thing to be whispered ; and the 
jidol must not grudge the worshippers the satisfaction of praying 
aloud. But no. As well-as any one the Emperor knows that free 
speech is his most implacable foe, and that free speech is more than 
a mateh for the wiclder of an overwhelming physical force, more than 
ja mateh for one who can move at will four hundred thousand soldiers, 
order them to kill and to die, give away kingdoms, save or ruin the 
Pope, and keep the worldinawe. About a year ago a weekly paper, 
La Jeunesse, was started by five or six students, with a view to revive 
jamong those who belong to the coming generation the sense of national 
j|honour and public duty. The paper, in which literary subjects only 
lwere treated in a literary form, was conducted throughout with much 
caution and prudence ; but, underlying its commentaries on the works 
lof Tacitus or the deeds of the Caesars there was a manly appreciation 
‘of all that constitutes human dignity, there was a lofty contempt of 
all that is mean and vile. Well, this was enough. The mighty Em- 
peror, whose frowning countenance makes Europe stand aghast, was 
deemed unable to bear the weight of some allusions levelled at him by 
a paper of a very small size and very limited circulation. The journal 
La Jeunesse was crushed accordingly. It soon reappeared under the 
title of Le Travail, and was crushed again ; then _ the title of Zz 
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Mouvement, and was crushed for the third time ; it has just re-appeared 
under the title of Le Matin, and its fate is beforehand sealed. What 
a strange confession of powerlessness there is, on the part of those iz 
power, in this constantly renewed avowal of the terror which any one 
who is armed with a pen strikes into them! and what is better caleu- 
lated to cast a light on the real feelings which fret in the heart of the 
nation! Let England be assured that France has in fact surrendered 
none of her liberties: she has—through an unprecedented combina- 
tion of dismal circumstances—been robbed of them. But it is not 
for us to forget how often she has emerged from beneath accumulated 
ruins with fresh vigour and unimpaired youth ; and so we entertain 
aserene, unfaltering confidence in her genius. That she fell cannot 
be denied; but those sadly mistake the appearances for the reality 
who fancy that she fell “ never to hope again.” 
A Freeman. 





SPIRITUALISM IN AMERICA. 
[From our Sreciat Corresronvent. | 
Boston, 24th June. 

Tue first thing almost which strikes the “ intelligent traveller” in 
the United States is the immense number of churches. Every 
village, especially in New England, has its half a dozen churches and 
chapels, Episcopalian, Unitarian, Presbyterian, Universalist, Calvinist, 
Independent, or any other sect you like to name. The country is 
dotted over with the wooden steeples, whose white-painted sides 
sparkle, I must own, in the bright sunlight uncommonly like marble. 
Sunday is kept with a Scotch propriety; not a shop or tavern is 
open; the railroads are closed for the day, and the omnibuses cease 
running. Happily, with an inexplicable inconsistency, the horse 
railroads are allowed to run, though omnibuses and steam-engines 
may not ; and, therefore, there are some means of locomotion still 
left on the Sabbath. ‘The churches are apparently crowded, and the 
number of church-goers you see about the strects is larger in pro- 
portion to the population than it would be in London. In fact, 
if you used your eyes only, the first attribute you would ascribe to 
the American people would be that of a church-going people. 

Yet, if you used your ears as well as your eyes, you soon become | 
aware of a second fact equally remarkable, and apparently inconsis- | 
tent with the first; and that is, that you never hear anything about | 
religious opinions or discussions. ‘Throughout the whole period of | 
my residence here I have never met inany newspaper with any allu- 
sion to the religious opinion of any public man, nor have L ever seen 
any question connected with religion discussed in the press. 1 don’t 
suppose one American in a hundred ever asked or thought of asking 
what church Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Seward, or Mr. Stanton belonged to. 
I believe the first is a Baptist, the second an Episcopalian, and the 
third a Unitarian ; but 1 am by no means sure that L am correct in 
so thinking, and as nobody I meet would know any thing about the 
matter, I have no means of discovering, if 1 wished it, what denomi- 
nation a public man belongs to. As far as 1 can gather, in public 


life it is better for a politician to belong to some Church. The mere | 


fact of doing so is a sort of public testimony to one’s respectability 
and morality, but which Church you select is a matter of absolute 
indifference to the public. The only sect against whom there seems 
to exist any prejudice is the Catholic Church; and this prejudice L 
take to be derived partly from the traditions of the old country, partly 
from an impression, not altogether unsupported by evidence, that the 
power of the Catholic Church is hostile to the institutions of the 
country. 
founded charge of being a Catholic was brought against him; and 
the fact of its being brought and disproved shows that some impor- 
tance was attached to it. In private society religion (by which | 
mean controversial religion) does not seem to be a topic of interest. 
Tt would be almost impossible for an American to mix much in Eng- 
lish society without becoming aware whether his acquaintances were 
Episcopalians or Unitarians, High Church or Low Church, or without 
learning something of the ruling religious topic of the hour, Spur- 
geon, or Essays and Reviews, or Revivals, or whatever it might be. 
Now, of the hundreds of people I have to a certain extent known 
intimately in the States | am not aware to what denomination more 
than a couple of them belong, and in their case I only happened to 
become aware of their religious creed because I learned accidentally 
what church they were in the habit of attending. Toleration, appa- 
rently, is absolute, not only in principle but in practice. What 
Church you belong to, whether you change from one Church to 
another, or whether you belong to no Church at all, are questions 
which your own conscience alone has anything to do with. Any- 
body who knows much about country life in England must be aware 
that a well-to-do family would cease to be respectable, and would 
probably be looked on unfavourably by the neighbourhood if none 
of its members ever went to any church. Here, dissent from the 
ordinary modes of faith entails no social disabilities. This state of 
things 1s not caused by public indifference on religious matters. On 
the contrary, a direct profession of religion is much more common 
here amongst men than it is with us, 

I remember when 1 first came to America, being astonished at 
hearing a young man say that, under certain eyentualities he should 
“join the Church.” I questioned him as to which Church he would 
join, and found that he had no idea as yet. He was perfectly serious, 
Lewowe, and contemplated “joining a Church,” to relieve himself 
from certain annoyances he complained of, exactly as 1 might propose 
to “join the army,” in order to relieve myself from the necessity of 
serving on juries. Gradually the meaning of the expression “ join- 
ing the Church” became intelligible to me. In all the American 
Churches, with the exception of the Catholic and the Episcopalian, 


the fact of being born of parents belonging to any sect does not con- 
stitute you ipso facto a member of it. The child of, say Methodist 
yarents, can be christened, if the parents desire it, but he does not 
parr a Methodist, nor is he admitted to their communion until he 
has formally announced his intention, after arriving at years of dis. 
cretion, of joining the Church, So it is with the other sects. Every 
sect has a number of half members, who attend its services, but 
have never formally joined the Church, and do not share its commu. 
nion. These half members have a vote, and pay rates equally with full 
members. What spiritual privileges they possess, or are supposed to 
vossess, is an open question. Of late years the American Churches 
eas looked unfavourably on their now-professing members, whose 
number has much decreased in consequence. The calculation is, 
that of the whole American adult population about one-fifth are pro. 
fessing members of some Church or other. Probably the fact that 
the Episcopalian Church alone does not require a distinct profession 
of faith is one of the chief causes of its comparative increase. In 
many of the Churches the act of joining the Church is not supposed 
to be preceded by spiritual conversion, but is simply taken as a de- 
claration that you are professedly a religious man. 

The result of this system is, that the proportion of professedly 
religious persons is larger than in England, while the proportion of 
persons who belong to a Church without any distinct profession of 
religion is infinitely smaller. How far this system works favourably 
in a religious point of view is a question I have not the wish to enter 
into. There is one social aspect, however, of the system which is a 
remarkable one. I mean the impulse it has given in America to 
spiritualism and similar forms of delusion. 

At home ninety-nine men out of a hundred who have no particular 
opinions on religious matters belong naturally to the faith their 





When Fremont was standing for the Presidency an un- | 


fathers belonged to, and such religious wants or aspirations as they 
}may have are satisfied by the National Church. In America the 
contrary is the case. Any man who has no pronounced religious 
opinions probably belongs to no Church, and therefore such wants 
as he may have of a spiritual nature remain unsatisfied. Any new 
faith, false or true, has thus an unappropriated public to work upon 
in America, which it has not to any extent in a Catholic country, and 
to a very limited extent in England. It is true that Mr. Foster, the 
spiritual medium, whom I was introduced to the other night, informed 
me that he had found a far more appreciative and sympathetic public 
lon spiritual questions in England than in America. Rare, however, as 
| praise of England is at this moment in an American mouth, I fear 
|that I cannot conscientiously consider the praise well merited. It is 
possible that educated persons in England have made greater fools 
}of themselves in the hands of mediums of the Foster genus than 
| the corresponding class in America, but, on the other hand, it is clear 
| that spiritualism has obtained a hold on the popular mind here which 
| it has not on our side the Atlantic. What English paper, London or 
provincial, would contain advertisements of astrologers, clairvoyauts, 
and mediums? Now, with the exception of some few of the New 
| York and Boston papers, there is not a newspaper in America which 
does not contain astrological advertisements. I have before me the 
| Bostou Herald of to-day; under the “ astrology” column there are 
twelve advertisements of this class : 

“Mrs. L. Smith, clairvoyant medium, No. 15, Lagrange-place, 
| gives sittings daily for communications from the spirit world, seeing 
|} and deseribing spirits,” &¢. &e, 
| Again, “ Madame Lagon, natural astrologist and medium, will 
| give to the public a foreknowledge of all the general affairs through 
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| life, seeing and describing spirits, &c.” All this at the moderate price 
| of one shilling for ladies and two shillings for gentlemen. And so on 
through the column. There is no town | have been into where a medium 
| or astrologist, chiefly of the female gender, did not advertise herself 
in the local papers. In the West astrology is peculiarly flourishing. 
During my travels in the West I visited several of these mediums out 
of curiosity, in the hope of seeing some exhibition of skill, which 
might explain their success. 1 found most of them German 
Jewesses, and many of them sharp, shrewd women, but in no single 
instance did I see any exhibition of clairvoyance or spirit-rapping 
remarkable enough to bear description. If any of your readers ever 
consulted the Hermit at Beulah Spa, or at any suburban gardens, 
they will know exactly what was told me by these spiritual mediums. 
It was the old, old story of a dark lady or a fair woman, or a 
long journey, or a letter arriving with money, or any other piece 
of rigmarole nonsense. ‘The curious fact was, that the waiting- 
rooms of these mediums were crowded often by well-dressed edu- 
cated persons, chiefly women. 

I do not suppose that the higher class of Americans would visit 
mediums of this description. A charge, varying from one to five 
shillings, is not sufficient to attract wealthy inquirers after spiritual 
mysteries. As fashionable amusements, spirit-rapping and table- 
turning have a good deal died out. Still spiritualism as a creed 
numbers many believers in this country. The other day, when Com- 
modore Foote announced Swedenborgian convictions in his address to 
the people of Memphis, and told them “that the civil war had been 
produced out of the interior life,” people smiled rather at the announce- 
ment, but nobody seemed to think it odd that a Federal officer should 
be a Swedenborgian, or hold any other eccentric creed. 

As far as I can discover, the ordinary American judgment about 
spiritualism is much the same as our English one. A certain number 
of clever, if not sensible, men believe in it heartily. The great 
majority of Americans consider the whole outward manifestations of 
the creed to be delusions or impostures, and its internal doctrines to 
be detrimental to high morality. Still, with regard to spiritualism, 
as to every other “ism,” there is absolute toleration, and if Presi- 
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dent Lincoln chose to consult the spirits (as, for all I know, he may 
do) on every occasion of his life, no one would consider it a ground 
for objecting to his fitness as President. 

I have dwelt upon this tolerance of spiritualism at length, because 
I consider it an important feature in American life. Even the most 
liberal of ordinary English critics on America seem to me to have 
adopted a parrot ery about the tyranny of the majority in America 
over the minority without ever questioning whether the ery was true 
or not. Now, all history shows that there is no subject on which 
people are more apt to tyrannize over a minority than on religious 
matters, and any one who knows America must see that religious 
feclings are extremely strong here. The doctrines of spiritualism 
are naturally offensive to all established creeds. Yet there has been 
no attempt whatever to tyrannize over the spiritualist minority. 
With the exception of the Mormons, whose case was a peculiar one 
in many respects, there has been no instance of religious persecution 
in America under the rule of a democracy ; and what is more remark- 
able still, deep national religious convictions have been proved to be 
consistent with complete freedom of opinion on religious questions. 
There is no such thing as social persecution or loss in political stand- 
ing on account of your religion or want of religion. How far this is 
consistent with the theory of the tyranny of majorities under a 
democracy I much question personally. 

Aw EnGusu Travecter. 





PRIESTS AND PEOPLE:—(LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR). 
Sir,—In your kind notice of the last tract in the series of 7'raets for 
Priests and People, you have spoken of a dangerous tendency to 
quietism and contentment with existing ecclesiastical evils, which 
you have discovered in the writers of them. Those writers will, 1 am 
sure, thank you more for that warning than for your praises, which 
they must be conscious of having very poorly deserved. The English 
clergyman who is the author of the tract upon which you have specially 


THE TRACTS FOR 


animadverted, if he has counselled sleep to his readers, must need | 


your reproof more than any; for he has talked in what will strike most 
of us as exaggerated language, of the connexion between the con- 
dition of the Church and the baptism of blood through which the 
states of America are now passing. He has hinted that the old 
world as well as the new may experience a shaking which shall be 
not of earth only but also of Heaven. Indiffereutism with such 
expectations is monstrous indeed ! 

But I would venture to suggest that these writers, or some of them, 
may anticipate a different kind of shaking from that which you look for, 
and may therefore assume a tone which is not quite so timid really as 
it sounds in your ears. You think that the Articles and Formularies 
of the sixteenth century are subjected to a trial which they cannot 
stand, which must end in their being abandoned altogether, or in 
iheir being accepted in a non-natural sense. One or two at least of 
the writers of the tracts may suspect that the theology and_ethies of 


[reverence for Scripture and trust in it will be the effect of the 
tolerance that could have been caused by restraint, I make no doubt. 
That those other pom upon which Dr. Lushington has pro- 
/nounced a qualified opinion will come into greater prominence I 
also believe, and am glad to believe. Laymen will ask us clergymen 
whether we accept the truth which is given to the Lord God in 
Scripture—* the God of our Salvation”—in a natural or a non-natural 
sense ; whether we hold Him to be that or the reverse of that ; whether 
we have meant what we have said when we have told them that the 
| devil seeks to destroy our bodies and souls in Hell, and that Christ 
died and went down into Hell to seek and save our souls and bodies ? 
For those inquiries you, as a representative of the lay interest, 
may well prepare us; any quietism or indifference we show as to the 
results of such questioning you may well denounce. When you 
assume that we must shrink from it because we repeat the Athanasian 
Creed; when you tell us that we must adopt Mr. Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons as containing the only authentic and satisfactory interpretation 
of that creed, 1 must venture to express my dissent. 1 find it much 
more awful than Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, because that which speaks 
to my conscience is much more awful than that which speaks to my 
nerves; because the dread of separation from the Eternal Goodness 
or Charity—from the Name in which I am living and moving, and 
having my Being—is far more terrible than the most glowing picture of 
material torment, or than the notion of an interminable series of years 
aud ages, which I have no capacity for taking in. The modern senses 
may be natural senses; they are to me—l believe they would have 
been to the author of the Athanasian Creed, or to all the greater 
Greck and Latin fathers—utterly non-natural as well as non-spiritual, 
Whatever mixtures there may have been of Styx and Orcus with their 
idea of Hell, they at least believed Hell to be the opposite of Heaven, 
And they believed Christ to have the keys of Death and Hell, and to 
have opened them that He might deliver men out of them, and to have 
ascended on high that He might make us inheritors of the kingdom 
of Heaven. All such thoughts are dismissed by our practical age 
as dreams of their forefathers. They are as unpalatable to Dr, 
Williams and Mr. Wilson as to the prosecutors. But the Styx and 
Oreus mixtures which clung to these thoughts remain, though ¢hey are 
departed. And cleave they will to the hearts and consciences of sinful 
men, if there are no greater charms than modern liberalism possesses 
to drive them out. The exorcism of the Evil Spirits is found in the 
hook which our liberal theologians would represent as a collection of 
| worn-out myths. ‘The witness against the superstition which con- 
fuses the God of Light into the Prince of Darkness, is in those for- 
mularies which they would have us reject as an intolerable bondage, 
Till they give us something better than the mere dream of a pos- 
sible return to the bosom of the great Father ; till they tell us, in 
the old vulgar tongue, of a Father who has actually redeemed and 
means to redeem his creatures, | hope to hold fast by the forms 
which they despise; I hope to find in ¢dem instruments of the coming, 
as they were of the older, Reformation, 
Your obedient servant, 
Oxr or THE Waiters or THE “ TRACTS POR 


the nineteenth century will be subjected to a trial which they cannot | 
stand, and which will end in their falling into utter contradiction and | 


te: Priests AND PEOPLE.” 
unbelief, or in their being restored to a more human and a more | 





divine sense, partly by the help of those very Articles and Formula- 
ries which they are seeking to overturn. Supposing this to be the 
opinion, however absurd a one, to which they have been led,—not 
by their education, but in spite of it, not through ignorance of modern 


habits of thought, but by painful familiarity and dissatisfaction with | 


those habits—they may exhibit much “ quietism” when they are 
invited to join in experiments for overthrowing or improving that 
which they b> .e received from their fathers, and for enthroning the 
conclusions 0: this generation in their place. They may make a dull 


| [Our correspondent is aware that we hold entirely with him on the 
| theological pots. Our argument was addressed to the obvious and 

visibly growing evil of compelling an adhesion to formulas which Dr, 
Lushington, at all events, , not interpret spiritually, but dogma- 
| tically. Of “indifferentism” we said nothing; the Quietists have 
usually been the very reverse of indifferent, but too much absorbed 
|in spiritual truths to be awake to the necessity of ecclesiastical 
| reforms.—Ep. Spectator. | 


or grumbling response to all who bid them take part in the kind | 


of reformation which is the only popular ove in our day. They may 
pass for Conservatives, and yet for Conservatives who have not energy 
enough to throw themselves heartily into the schemes of State and 
Church defenders—into sympathy with the prosecutors of Dr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Wilson. 
popular reformers, not as being too strong, but as being not sufli- 
ciently radical. They may wish Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson to 
enjoy their livings for this reason, among many others, that they do 
aot wish those gentlemen ever to be ranked among witnesses and 
confessors of the truth. 

You refer to Dr. Lushington’s recent. judgment as decisive of the 
question that the old formularies are the great obstacles to a true 
reformation. To some of us it scems quite decisive the other way. 
Admiring most cordially the equity of the English judge, as such, 
and what I must call the special equity and conscicutiousness of this 
particular judge, 1 yet am convinced that any protection which he 
gave to the liberty of the Church in the criticism of Seripture is due 
to his determination not to go beyond the letter or the spirit of the 
Articles ; that any unnecessary restraints which he imposed upon that 
liberty arose from love of the reverence which is shown to the Serip- 
tures by the Articles, and from a deference to the fears for Scripture 
which belong to the unbelief and the narrowness of our times. I am 
equally convinced that what he said of Propitiation and of Eternal 
Damnation is to be explained in the same manner,—viz. by his reso- 
lution not to deprive those words of the foree which our Formularies 
(in respect to the last subjects, the Athanasian Creed explicitly, the 
Articles implicitly) give to them, and by his fear of recognizing in 
them any sense but that (in my judgment unseriptural and non- 
natural) sense which they bear in the popular divinity of our day. 

That the questions which Dr, Williaws delights in will henceforth 
have much less interest in the eyes of laymen; that he will be left 
to discuss the Book of Daniel much as he likes, and that a greater 


Nevertheless, they may complain of the | 


Fiue Arts. 

| NORWEGIAN, SWEDISH, AND DANISH PICTURES. 

SCANDINAVIAN art, a branch with which most Englishmen up to the 
present time have been totally unfamiliar, is represented on a small, 
| but, on the whole, very efficient seale, at the International Exhibition. 
The works of the Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish schools are prin- 
| cipally interesting on account of the new pages in human life they 
| present to the observer. They are chiefly of the incident class— 
| scenes of home life, agricultural occupation, or rustic merry-making ; 
‘historic and scriptural subjects, or what are known as costume pic- 
tures, being never attempted. In the matter of colour these schools 
have yet much to learn ; there is scarcely a specimen but what is either 
brown, or murky, or opaque. The execution is straightforward in 
| honesty of completion, but ponderously even and monotonous, and 
jnever relieved by a touch of playfulness or brightness. In other 
technical qualities they possess considerable, and in many cases very 
|high merit, but, as a rule, these works would be equally valuable 
| when reduced by the engraver to simple black and white. In truth 
of natural action and expression, appreciation of individual cha- 
racter and homely sentiment, they leave little to be desired. Their 
humour is not the less genuine, though, according to our notions, 
lit may not always be free from a suspicion of coarseness. In the 
|followmg notice I shall ouly refer to the works of the principal 
| painters of each country,—those who influence their brethren, and 
}combine in their practice all the characteristics of the lesser lumi- 
naries. Norway, though less numerically strong, is most conspicuous 
in merit—Tidemand in figures, and Gude in landscape, contributing 
pictures in great number, and of a character which would reflect 
credit on any school of art. ‘The works of Tidemand are not entirely 
| unknown in this country, and some of those at the Exhibition have 
been contributed by English owners. His largest, and on the 
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hole his best work, is the “ Administration of the Sacrament to the 
Sick.” The scene takes place ina poor Norwegian hut lighted fron 
above. In the centre, by a table converted into a temporaryaltar, stands 
the officiating priest in a long black cloak and a Geneva ruil, some- 
what similar to the dress of our early religious reformers. Around 
are grouped the young, the aged, and the infirm A erippl » laid on 
a stretcher has been brought m by friendly hands to r ticipate in 
the sacred rite. The head of the house, an old bedridden man, sits 
up in his couch with clasped hands. The characters are well con- 
trasted, drawn with great taste and feeling, and the whole is solemnly 
injpressive. Near to this is a small picture, dull and black in colour, but 
of. very placid sentiment, entitle 1 * Sunday Afternoon.” A man is read- 
ing to his wife from the Bille—th y are seated in a quaint-looking 
chamber, t] panels of whieh are pti inted with rude figures. Tt 1c 
sme feelin ¢ of calm quietuce is visible in the “ Visit of a Nei gh- | Cot 
bour’s Wife,” where an old gossip has come to advise with a young 
mother on the best method of treating some complaint from whieh 
i 
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* baby is suffering. Here vgnin the details of the background ari |: 


carious and deserving of examination. The odd forms of the exp | 


hh oaurds—the painted panels of the room, on one of which ean . ist be 


framed wooden bedstead, 2 sort of huge box adjoining the wall, 


made out the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, and the massively- ! his flock, whieh consist of chee 


which seems to have been contrived rather as a refuge for $0 s¢ | Cap between teeth, isa hun ous t vei 
insects who murder sleep than as a sls of rest for its legitimate rhe earliest s a : | 
occupants. If we wish to see how the inside of a Norwegian country | Artist and his Wi by vial in 7 


church looks we may turn to “ Catechization,” where the villag 
pastor or schoolmaster, a formally-dressed and very characteris 
figure, stands in the aisle between one row of boys and another of 
girls, examining them on points of theological doctrine. His counte- 
hance has a somewhat contemptuous xpression, for he is questioning a 
tall, raw-boned and fair 





effectual attempts to answer are watched with anxiety by his mother from 





a pew behind. Next to the lout stands a smart little fellow, full of 








eontidence, and eager to have a ehance of 1 plying to 
which staggers his companion. Humour of a genial but 
pervades this picture. It is apparent not o ily in the t ach r, ti ulis ant 
in his sense of self-importance, the varicd expressions of his schol ’ x 
male and female, and the sleepy faces of the occupants of the pews, but 
it may be traced even in the picturesque background of the uncouthly- 
but 
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he query 
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's. In the “Funeral Procession on the Sognefjord,” th 





cotlin, covered with a flag, has been p! iced at the head of the boat, | 


and tne bereaved family, headed by an aged man tott ering r between 
griel and age, are proce ‘ding rto embark. A com panion picture is the 
Bridal Procession.” ‘ 
bride and bridegroom sit in the place of honour, the former having a 
gilt crown on her head, and lo ine r demure and pretty, as belits the 


oecnsion., A young man fires off a pistol as a signal of their approach 


“ 


to these on shore, and another is seated in the stern playing the | 


* ary drum,” the least appropriate and joyous species of music, 
periaps, that could be discovered for sucha festival by the natives of 
Hardanger, and only excelled in harshness by our insular marrow 
bones and cleavers. In the last two pictures Mr. Tidemand has 
been assisted, as far as the landseape is concerned, by the able pencil 
of Mr. Gude, whose admirable renderings of mountain and forest 
scenery will be found in elose proximity to the works just alluded to. 
Mr. ‘Videmand has other pictures, but the description above given 
will convey a general idea of the leading features of his style. Witl 
homely truth and akeen insight he depicts the simple life and manners 
of the lower orders of his countrymen, their habits, and religion. 
Viewed technically his works may not have the greatest, though they 
have very great charms. In colour they are frequently crude 
harsh, but they are drawn with knowledge, well composed, and 
arranged with due reference to effective light and shade. They 
have, too, the somewhat rare quality of appealing directly to 
the heart, and though not conceived in the so-called grand 
and listorie vein, they have an historical value of their own 
as trustworthy records of Norwegian peasant life of the nincteent 
century. One word may v ad well be addressed here to those E 

lish painters who are perpetually running over the Coutineut im 
searen of the pic turesque ; an 1 bei ug r back with the m_ start! ing nove 











ties in the shape ol lnnumeri able Contadinas,” ** Dofias,” “* Duan 
ters of ay Alhambra,” and “ oo Peasants,” with whi Wve 

been so plentifully flo = dof late years. Ii these gentlemen 
an ud n te Fe in the e emporary life of their own country 


worthy of re presentation, or (though st ich a coutingeney Is scarcely 








to be thought of) if thev experience any difficulty in inventing sub- 
ts for themselves, let them pac k up the ir knaj sacks and be off to 
way at once. The most cursory inspection of Mr. Tidemand 





pictures will show them that there is in that country a mine of pictu- 
resque material as yet unworked by the restless English painter oi 
fig it subjects, 

In the Swedish section there arc two pictures of Lapland life by 





Johan Hockhert, which are partic "al uly interesting. The y 
i 

interiors of Lapland huts and the h: ilf-sava rea 

and coarse, 








inhabitants, wi ose garnncnts are ! 


are aimost repulsive In ugl ness, In 1365, a dark and dirt: 
lit only by a small aperture in the roof, through which the smoke oi 
the fire scarcely finds its way, some men are streteled in indoleut 
attitudes, from which they rouse themse| ves only to quarrel. A baby, 
swathed in a manner which must be fatal to the proper develop- 
nent of its limbs, is still further confined in a closely-titting 
cradle, and strung up to some poles depending from the roof. 
In 1568, a fisherman is mending his nets, whi le his wife, whos 
graceful dows must be a rarity in Lapland, is Rony prepa- 
rations for their meal. ‘the ingenious contrivance for keeping 








wee } 9 ; ’ | 
ured lad—the dance of the class—whose in- | 


t edifice itself, with its grote sque wooden carvings and dye “dl | t 


The lizures are in boats erossing a fiord. 1 ie | 





babies out of the way is again visible in this instance. Both 
these works are black and lurid in colour, necessitated partly 
perhaps by the materials of the subject, but in “ Haymaking in 
Dalieawlia?® Mr, Héckhert proves | l 





he can paint brightly at need, 
The landscape is particul: wh sunny, and the figures are truc and 
natural Inaction. “A Westphalian Ke rmesse,” by Mr . dernberg, 
suggests the manner of some of Wi ilkie’s earlier pictures, but tho zh 
lly pated it is confused in arrangement. «Chil tren Playing 
m Artist’s Study,” by the same painter, is simply vulgar; one of 


the children is laying streaks of vermilion over the sky of a recently 














painted landseape, aul “ papa” oa sin in a demoustrat - > an l ver 
unuatural manner, Miss Amalia Lindegren and Mer. 
contribute pictures of si “P u* character to those of 





oe ; 
ie forn sa very clever work entitled “ Evening whan 
noticeable for the joyous action and merry glee of 





7 , ’ , “Tp » > 
ildren, who da to their ier’s music. rh » Orphans,” 


hunginthe N.W.galle ry, is another A oof that Mi ss Li indegren occupies 


a 
thigh place in Swedish art. My. Nordenberg’s “ C ction of Ti hes 


( 





in Seania” is amusing a portly, good-nature d 
1 a ") ‘ 
table receiving in a very complacent way tiie 





, butter, game, 


. + ps : 
coun ryinan who enters with a live calf on iis shoulders 








of the inciden 
sunday Visit to 
Grandfather,” a reeeiving h an ‘-vear- dl grandehild 
with asmile and a mock bow. xpression of face and figure are per- 
eet, and the half shyness of the child is very well expressed. 
1e may catch a glimpse of sea and low 


‘riormance of bttie artis 





class must be ranked firs ly Mr. I 
an old fisherman 





Through the cottage door « 
sandy shore; the room itself contains some specimens of furniture as 


grotesque as auything that ye emanated from the fertile brains of 
|} our modern mediseval wpholsterers. Next to this in exeellence is 
“Ttinerant Mormons seeking to make Proselytes,” by Mr. Dalsgaard, 
jin which there is some ¢ rod character and expression. A carpenter's 
»| Shop is the pi ice the iInissionary has chosen for his orations; the 
‘a wkmen pause from their labour, and the housewife from her 
| nto him, while a ittle girl peeps from under 


culinary duties, to liste 











| the ecarpenter’s bench at the stranger. mussionary is an ill- 
| favoured-looking fellow enough, and may e difficulty in making 
| converts, unless, Churchill, he may be blest with an eloquence 





that more than atones for his personal defects. “The Close of a 
Feast,” also by Mr. Dalsgaard, is not nearly so good a picture, being 
coarse and almost brutal in con ion, A party of peas: ants have 
been daneing and drinking the whole night ae 1, and 4 he beams 





| . 
} of the moruing sun surprise them still at their tipsy mirth. It is a 
scene of drunken jollity, with ail the iia of the Dutch painters, 


and none of their delieaey of execution or silvery colour. The list of 


I the best Danish artists would not be complete without the name of 

Mr. Hl. Hansen, whose interiors of ape = halls and rooms are re- 

lmarkable for their accurately studied « ts of light. In the same 

elass of art, though in somewhat “ea rank, may be placed Mr. 

Lundby’s “ Cow-shed,” aud the “Chapel at Sorbiaco” by Mr. Rorby. 
, Dry Point. 





GENEVA. 
Here, centuries ago, Geneva rose, 
d in storms—until the iron will 
Of her great preacher bade the waves be still 
Cold Protestant, the stream of passion flows 
More calmly in thy haven of repose 
Even in thy welcome herve is something chill, 
As if tl 
Crept round thee with the shadow of its snows. 
Refuge of exiles—he who made thee so 

Moved in a narrow path, yet mounted high: 








ie glaciers of the far white hill 


| 
a Rock-rooted on his ereed, he learnt to know 

Nothing of Nature’s maguanimity. 

| His sword-like spirit, darting Keemiy, ™ k 

| , ; 

His name immortal and the world afraid. A. 

} 

| 


| SONNET.—ON A. IL CLOUGIL. 





Waar is the word that springeth to the tongue 
Moist often, O rave soul! remembering thee ? 
Tis hard to say > perhaps INTEGRITY 
If foremost placed, might do thee least of wrong. 

And yet how short it comes ! so simple, stroug, 
| s ‘sst me, 
| ) 4 ' 

Un mily ¢ i) 
| ot the vu rth 

' 

iY i face the worst, 
| 
| t amind unsold 

Hone liad mark’d thee firs 

st { iW ! 


not, join wiih those who ean 





| Ce 

| jtiusie. 

| Taravnena’s last Matinée, which took place at the Hanover-square Rooms 
on Monday, was, in every respect, one of the most striking musical events of 
| the season. Great as was the success of the former three the last was a 
| culminating triumph, of which even Thalberg, accustomed as he is to the 
| “ee ni, vidi, viet” style of campaign, must be prow 1. Not only was every 
seat filled, but standing room in all kinds of out-of.the-way corners was 
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ns, published now for the first 
Pofhi vet among the most hu- 





eagerly sought for, though every inch of the orcl 
for scats, for the first time was occupied. J 
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peared he was greete l irm applause; the cone'usion of ¢ | ’ " id beautiful, and also the most musical of Mr. Clough’s 
H } » }? ¢ } wae > 
the signal for t recal 1 th ubdued murmurs « 
was t py biel \ 
7 1 ats | sro! . f, } = sone as re ) j or ’ , } g 4 ] 4 = ‘t . é ] > 
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than or { tlival r I ‘ WMpositien } 
than , napunatcer” : we oS OM We wish! ul been rather ia in keeping with the simplicity 
showed 18 not merely matier-of-course homage to a . . ; . 
° . . . . its l is Characier lt is ig » be told if foreigu 
fashiona really the expression of admiration and ce : . - 
. 7 , : dom oO r modern Carivlese ta ur. Clough was * 4 red and 
li No small proportion of the : \l ~ art = 
‘ too co ‘ " of whom joined the n ; A as a bru - 7 allie a an NORE RES : 
} vl { le to appreciate the p that be “lived his poem, Sunpier worus, re na u manner 
: the del occupied a seat n th saving what he had to sa it have | 1 far better. st 
, ’ is manifest to tl l : e programme, w ‘ 1 are passages from Mr. ( setters lragnents of poet 
im t exception, of the same character as its three predecessors, was so | exiracted im the memoir, whieh we woud not wi 2 wwe missed. 
sek s to be shown to t ! e, every spect lité of the piauis Bat if st na tate, this volu ems Is ‘ ~ ade. 
The « wisite £race j th of his own Barcarolle, the enor- | quate memorial of the writer than t ost sanguine « nds 
lai c t : t ] is ¢ 3 < 9 } P } 
mous | al ditlic s int mughout all his compositions, had hoped for, and will, we do not dou . han we in 
is ole pass s " u » te s and elabor ' : " 
su whol passa : for é hand é ten , an elaborat ry sh literature: not certainly auvihin ce such a is he 
t r the left, and the massive solidity of tone and almost orch i 1, Be 
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, . . ws > ° . ae \ . . page . > . ‘ + 
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MR. CLOUGH’S POEMS. i ) i pr 
; : Lo, with the 1 my loins | nd throu the fissure; I sink 
Few. il any, literary men lareer, deeper, and more massive mind | vet 
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Poems. By Arthur Much Clough, some time Fellow of Uriel College, Oxfor Allah is great, 1 + & tion his prophet 





Edited, with a Memoir, by F. T. Palgrave. Macmillan 'Ah t the women, alas! look at it in that way. 
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Juxtaposition is great ; but my friend, 1 fear me, the maiden 
Hardly would thank or acknowledge the layer that sought to obtain her 
Not as the thing he would wish, but the thing he must even put up with; 
Hardly would tender her hand to the wooer that candidly told her 
That she is but for a space, an ad interim solace and pleasure— 
That in the end she shall yield to a perfect and absolute something, 
Which I then for myself shall behold, and not another,— 
Which, amid fondest endearments, meantime I forget, forsake not. 
Ah! ye feminine souls, so loving and so exacting, ; 
Since we cannot escape, must we even submit to deceive you ? 
Since, so cruel is truth, sincerity shocks and revolts you, | 
Will you have us your slaves, to lie to you, flatter, and leave you?” 


In a mind thus far-sighted, thus fastidious, thus susceptible, | 
and thus jealous of its inward freedom, the deepest sentiments, | 


especially love and faith, were naturally probed with an incessant 
anxiety to ascertain how far they could be justified with strict 


regard to the full demands of the thinker’s and the poet’s deepest | 


wants. Some lingering question whether they were not intrinsi- 
cally incompatible with the highest intellectual veracity, simplicity, 
and self-respect, runs through almost everything Mr. Clough has 
written. 


stinct is subjected, before it is even provisionally admitted,—again, the 
uneasy half-suspense even of this provisional and guarded admission, 
were, no doubt, a fatal limitation on his large imaginative and poetic 
power, Suspense of mind is antagonistic to poetry. If you reserve 
your judgment as to either thought, faith, or fact, you have so far a 
vague and unrealized world—a world of misgivings and hesitations 
—instead of one from which the clear imagination of the poct can 
glean its shapely pictures. Thus, Mr. Clough’s imagination always 
worked to a large extent in a highly-resisting medium. There was 
the ~~ sense of harmony at the bottom, faith below the doubt, music 
below the discords,—a conviction that a true solution lay beneath 
the deepest difficulties of the deepest human minds,—but still the sen- 
sitive scrupulousness and intellectual thoroughness of Mr. Clough’s 


= 


mind were not auxiliaries, but great obstacles to his lyrical power ; | 


for they resisted that absolute monopoly of the imagination by any one 
overmastering wave of thought or sentiment which is the condition 
of its success. It is true, indeed, that a sense of a possible discord 
is usually involved in the profoundest sense of harmony ; and that, as 
a consequence of this, a a satiric vein, which comes of the sense 
of such discords in human life, is often involved in the highest lyrical 
inspiration. Still, before satire canbe glorified into poetry, the con- 
tradiction must be mastered, the order must be discovered, the truth 
must be manifested, the good must be revealed, the divine love must be 
triumphant and proclaimed: and till this is so Satire remains 
below the level of poetry, the unity of Lyrical passion is never reached. 
In the highest of Mr. Clough’s poems, though the elefts and the 
chasms in the intellectual and moral world are confessed, they are by 
faith at least bridged over, and by a faith purer, deeper, and truer far 
than could have been possible had they not been so vividly seen, so 
anxiously sounded, so painfully and distinctly realized. In the two 
exquisite poems which we quoted when on occasion of his death* we 
gave some inadequate glance at his peculiar power and genius,—the 
pieces called “ Qud cursum ventus,” and“ Say not the struggle nought 
availeth,”—this keen sense of the bitternesses of life is an under tone 
overpowered and drowned in a deep and exulting faith; and it is the 
marked characteristic of the present volume that almost all the new 
pieces are of the same class, excepting only one or two stanzas of 
a satiric kind with the date 1849. The poetical tales, which seem 
to have been Mr. Clough’s last compositions, aud which never received 
the last touches from his own hand, are fuller of harmony and serenity 
than any of his previous poems. ‘The last of them especially, has a 
beauty and pathos which shows no glimpse of an intellect divided 
against itself. If not as buoyant and subtle as some of his earlier 
poems, the tales are far more sweet and harmonious, and rich, too, in 
that realism of colour which marks all Mr. Clough’s pictures. Yet 
perhaps the most perfect of all the newly-added poems are those 
which retain /races of the calm intellectual hesitancy which marked 
Mr. Clough’s massive mind, and yet only traces,—traces half-lost 
in a firm and certain purpose. We cannot better conclude our 
inadequate specimens of a volume of truly fine poems thau by quoting 
the lyric of rare beauty in which Mr. Clough makes the strong ship 
which bore him across the Atlantic symbolize the firm purpose that 
had taken him there, while wishes and memories, waves and winds, 
and “things that winds obey,” were all streaming back to the home 
he was so reluctantly leaving: 
“ Come back, come back, behold with straining mast, 
And swelling sail, behold her steaming fast ; 
With one new sun to see her voyage o'er, 
With morning light to touch her native shore. 
Come back, come back. 
Come back, come back, while westward labouring by, 
With sail-less yards, a bare black hulk we fly. 
See how the gale we fight with sweeps her back 
To our lost home, on our forsaken track. 
Come back, come back. 
Come back, come back, across the fiving foam, 
We hear faint far-off voices call us home, 
Come back, ye seem to say; ye seek in vain, 
We went, we sought, and homeward turned again. 
Come back, come back. 
Come back, come back : and whither back or why ? 
To fan quenched hopes, forsaken schemes to try; 
Walk the old fields ; pace the familiar street ; 
Dream with the idlers, with the bards compete. 
Come back, come back. 
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And this combined pressure of moral and intellectual | 
exigeance—this severe test to which every thought, sentiment, or in- 


——__.., 
! Come back ; come back, and whither and for what? 
| To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 


Unskilled to sunder, and too weak to cleave, 
And with much toil attain to half-believe. 
Come back, come back 





| Come back, come back; yea back, indeed, do go, 

| Sighs panting thick, and tears that want to flow ; 

| Fond fluttering hopes upraise their useless wings, 

| And wishes idly struggle in the strings— 

' Come back, come back. 

| Come back, come back, more eager than the breeze, 
The flying fancies sweep across the seas, 
And, lighter far than ocean’s flying foam, 
The heart’s fond message hurries to its home. 

Come back, come back. 

Come back, come back ! 
Back flies the foam ; the hoisted flag streams back ; 
The long smoke wavers on the homeward track, 
Back fly with winds, things which the winds obey, 
The strong ship follows its appointed way.” 

And now, when many of Mr. Clough’s friends might be tempted 
at heart to take up the burden of this beautiful lyric, the echo of 
| the last. noble and solemn lines will silence the vain wishes that thus 
“idly flutter in the strings.” Even were the ocean that now divides 
us no less impassable to human purpose than the Atlantic, the strong 
ship would still “follow its appointed way,” and wait patiently for 
that no less certainly appointed meeting in which Mr. Clough has 
expressed his faith in words so full of beauty and trust : 

“One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare, 
Oh bounding breeze, oh rushing seas, 
At last, at last, unite them there.” 





ARRIVABENE’S “ITALY UNDER VICTOR 
EMANUEL.” * 
‘Ir would be difficult to find ground for inference from the style 
of these two volumes that they were written by any but a natural- 
born subject of Queen Victoria. Nay, not only has Count Arriva- 
bene attained to the most perfect acquaintance with the language of 
his adopted country, but he has also imbibed to a most remarkable 
degree the characteristic feelings, one might almost say the prejudices, 
of his adopted country. He writes like a true-born Briton under 
the kissing and hugging of big-bearded friends. He is as frank in 
speaking of the extortions of Italian innkeepers, or the superstition 
of Italian peasants, as the veriest Anglo-Saxon Paterfamilias fresh 
from his first @ontinental tour. And yet, below its thoroughly 
English surface, the book is at bottom an essentially Italian book. 
Careless and artless as it often seems it has a purpose in it. The 
national rallying cry, “Italy one,” expresses its inmost spirit. To 
that single end the Daily News correspondent frames his octavo 
volumes, as the Italian Premier of the day his policy, or the majority 
in the Italian Parliament its votes. Count Charles Arrivabene is a 
very frank and honest gentleman, but until that great national 
end is compassed you must not expect from him any such frankness 
or honesty as might possibly compromise the compassing of it. 
Whoever has helped or may help thereto shall have his best. words, 
however the one may thwart the other— Cavour and Garibaldi, 
Ricasoli and Rattazzi, Victor Emanuel and Louis Napoleon. And 
yet his reticences or his eulogies are not hypocritical, but simply 
politie. Ile contrives at bottom to make you feel pretty well what 
he thinks of each and every personage. Even the one whose case 
demands the most cireumspection, as being the actual pilot at the 
Italian helm, the Commendatore Rattazzi—respecting whom our 
author is more than usually reticent—stands yet judged in his pages 
by a sort of negative inference. The evident gusto with which 
Count Arrivabene dwells upon Cavour’s “ strong and scornful protest,” 
against “the bargain of Villafranca,” offers a very fair notion of 
what he must think of the statesman who took office to carry it out. 
Again, French generalship in the Italian campaign is extolled at least 
up to the limit of its deserts. But the following significant phrase 
as to Victor Emanuel’s regret that he could not have followed Gari- 
baldi,—‘ The reader will perhaps ask himself why Victor Emanuel 
should have desired to follow Garibaldi: 1 beg him to remember the 
Crimean war, and to bear in mind the peachaat which the Graade 
Notion has for exclusively monopolizing military victories, and he will 
then find the proper answer to the question,”—would sufliciently indi- 
exte the under-current of Italian feeling as to the cost of French 
assistance, even if afterwards we did not find transcribed in the text 
Mrs. Browning's “ Tale of Villafranea.” 
| It is perhaps one of the chief elements of value in the work before 
lus, that it thus virtually embodies the feclings on the present polities 
of his country of a highly educated Ltalian, whom his long residence 
| amongst ourselves has enabled to present his views ina form the least 
| foreign to our own modes of thought. The title, Jéaly wader Victor 
Ewanuel, is itself a misnomer, not so much, as the author suggests m 
lhis preface, because “ when the war broke out in 1859 only a small 
| part of the peninsula acknowledged the sway of that monarch,” as on 
the contrary, because one would have expected from it a continuous 
survey of whatever portion of Italy may from time to time have been 
under Vietor Emanuel’s sway, beginning with the old kingdom of 
Sardinia—for was not that alone the true “ Italy of 1858 ?”—instead of 
a mere narrative of the war, followed by the briefest sketch or hint of 
a sketch of the civil history of the country since the fall of Gaeta, As 
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respects the war itself even, its story has Veen at least as well told by | 
others,—the history of the Garibaldian campaign in the Two Sicilies, 
more particularly in a singularly vivid series of papers by Maxime du 
Camp in the Revue des Deux Moades. Still, Count Arrivabene’s nation- 
ality enables him in many instances to afford us an insight into the 
feelings and modes of life of his countrymen whieh could not be sup- 
lied by a foreigner; or we accept on his authority facts which might 
seem to many problematical from other lips. We are enabled through 
him to trace, more distinctly probably than ever could have been 
done through an Englishman, the varying characteristics of the same 
classes in different parts of the penimsula. ‘Take for instance the 
Italian aristocracy. Count Arrivabene tells us that “a Turinese or 
Genoese nobleman would think himse!f humiliated were his daughter 
to marry a gentleman without title ;” that, “w ith a very few excep- | 
tions, the nobility of Turin are very bigoted,” and completely under 
the influence of the Ultramontanist priesthood. The thorough de- 
yotedness of the Lombard nobility to the national cause, on the | 
other hand, is visible throughout. To say nothing of Count Arriva- | 
bene himself, we hear of Senator Count Casati, who had been Presi- | 
dent of the Lombard Provisional Government in 1548, after 
losing two of his sons at the beginning of the war, organizing 
a society of gentlemen as assistants in the military hospitals, to 
attend on the wounded. We hear of the whole Milanese nobility | 
vying with each other to do honour to the Emperor and King on their 
first entrance into Milan after Magenta, and to the King on the second | 
entrance after Villafranca. We receive the explanation of the fact | 
in the “ almost democratic habits” of Milanese society, where a well- 
educated man is received everywhere, where “the most familiar form 
of friendly salutation is freely exchanged between a duke and a dowr- 
geois,” and “ the humblest, gentleman does not address a duke, a mar- 
quis, or a count by his title, but by his name, as ‘ Letta,’ * Borro- 
meo,’ or ‘ Archinto.’” So, again, we are told that “ the majority” of 


child’s play. An element of the grotesque, indeed, seems to run 
through the whole of that strange war, in which, as Count Arri- 
vabene says, “a general who sailed with an expedition of 1000 
men, conquered a kingdom within the period of one hundred and 
twenty-two days.” Not the least ludicrous of its incidents, is 
one in which figures our own countryman, Colonel Dunne, who 
being in command of the Sicilian ragamuflin auxiliaries called 
Picciotti, more noisy than brave, at Melazzo, and debouching on a 
high road skirting a wall, from behind which the Neapolitans were 
carrying ona brisk fire, directed his men to esealade the wall and dis- 
lodge the enemy. ‘The Péeciotfi wavered; the colonel, according to 
his eustom, sabred them right and left; still they durst not try the 
Dunne galloped amidst them, seized two of them by their 
shirts and tossed them over the wall, repeating the process two or 
three times. The Neapolitans hereupon took to their heels, crying, 
“ Woe is us! they fly, they fly!” Since the days of Pizarro’s inva- 
sion of Peru, when the unhorsing of a Spanish cavalier spread a 
panic through the ranks of the Indiaus, affrighted at seeing two new 
enemies where they thought only to see oue before, victory was 
never achieved by so drolly unexpected a means. 


esealade. 


A MEDLEVAL HERETIC.* 
Tuere is a melancholy interest about all the great Englishmen who 
have led the van of thought. Roger Bacon debarred books, and, 
finally, cast into prison in his old age; Occham, dying in exile; 
Hooker, worn out by the petty dishonours of life; and Milton, 
growing old in sightless poverty, are familiar instances how the 
age deals with its prophets. A second, and even sadder, list might 
be made of men like Cranmer and Francis Bacon, who, by some 
cowardice or other baseness, have discredited the nobler work of 
their intellects. To which of the two classes Reginald Pecock 
rightly belongs is a question never on earth to be decided. Great 





the nobility of Modena, Parma, and Bologna, “ have always been in- 
spired by sentiments of ardent patriot ism,” the noble Bolognese ladics 
in particular taking the lead in everything patriotic, although, as re- 
spects the city of Modena itself, the few aristocratic families who 
can afford the expense of society “are completely in the hands of 
the ignorant priesthood of the place.” In Tuscany society is divided 
into two opposite camps, Codine and Liberals. At Naples, although 
alarge portion of the aristocracy have given in their adhesion to the 
new st a of things, only one distinguished noble is cited as having 
followed the example se! by so many of his northern brethren, in 
enlisting as a common soldier for the war of independence. As we 
bear south, however, we find Baron Stocco, the Calabrese, prominent 
among Garibaldi’s officers ; and in Sicily, also, where the Bourbonian 
tyrauny had weighed on all classes alike, a portion of the nobility 
heartily fraternized with the liberating army. A similar series of 


details might be gathered from Count Arrivabene’s volumes as to the | 


priesthood and the monastic orders of Italy—liberal in Lombardy, 
rankly bigoted in Piedmont and the Almitia, enthusiastically patriotic 
in Sicily, &e. 

Again, we may always be tempted to doubt a passing traveller's 
accounts of the ignorance of a toreign population. But when Count 
Arrivabene relates his having conversed with two priests at Lago- 
negro, in the Basilicata, who were ignorant of the Pattles fought in 
Lombardy in the previous year, and of that country having been 
lost by Austria, whilst the priest of Auletta had not even an exact 
knowledge of Garibaldi’s achievements in his own country, we cannot 
help believing him; nor can we accept as a caricature the account 
of what happened at Mrs. Craven’s infant-school, near Chiaja, when 
“ for reasons of health and cleanliness” it had been found necessary 
to cut the children’s hair: 

“The next morning a host of women suddenly broke into the school, 
raving like furies, and with shouts and screams began to assault the 
mistresses. So serious was the disturbdance, that the police were obliged to 
interfere. 

“ * We do not want to have our children trampled upon,’ cried one. ‘ To 
cut the hair of my Maria, when the May moon is over!’ shouted another. 
*To wash my Agnes ! Oh, San Gennaro, what an infamy !’ exclaimed the 
third.” 

The interest of the work, however, centres in the two campaigns 
of Garibaldi; that on the Lombard frontier, and that of the ‘Iwo 
Sicilies. Perhaps in after days the former, although proportionally 
but a by-play in the great drama of the liberation of ne oa will 
not be deemed the less heroic achievement of the two. Here Gari- 
baldi mainly won that prestige which fought for him like a sword, 
and almost a mightier army in his miraculous.seeming progress from 


in himself, and seeming the greater because the morning of our day 
had not yet broken, he stands in the twilight of a past age, and, as 
it were, looks towards the dawn while his steps are turned from it. 


‘| What compulsion was upon him, what voices stronger or sweeter than 


|} unknown truth called him away, is the unwritten secret of his history. 
That he recanted, having the stake and fire in view, will be in itself 
his condemnation with many. It will not be so with any who studies 
jhis life, and understands the subtle maze of opinion which had led 
the undoubting Churchman to the very brink of his Church’s Hell. 
Pecock accepting the fiery martyrdom would have given a part, at 
least, of his faith, as well as his body, to the flames. Let him be 
pardoned if he hesitated and drew back. 

The whole story of his life is like a passage from modern history. 
Born in Wales, educated in Oriel College, Oxford, and afterwards 
Fellow there, he seems early to have attracted the notice of Hum- 
| phrey, Duke of Gloucester, whose hatred to Cardinal Beaufort marked 
jhim, though in no sense tainted with Lollardy, as the patron of 
the reforming interest. It was probably through the Protector’s 
influence that in 1444 Pecock became Bishop of St. Asaph. Never 
was man less fitted for a dignity which required a man of the world 
rather than athinker. It can hardly be fanciful to suppose that 
|his Oxford traditions had powerfully influenced his opinions. He 
| belonged to the College which had produced the author of “ Piers 
Ploughman”—the Pilgrim’s Progress of fourteenth century Lollardism 

and in which by a not unnatural contrast the head of the High 
Church party, Gascoigne, was still a resident. A few years only 
before Pecock became a student a testimonial to Wycliffe’s orthodoxy 
had received the University seal, probably through some audacious 
manceuvre of the Puritan party. Pecoek, subtle, self-confident, 
and ignorant of the world, evidently believed that he could ad- 
just existing differences by mere force of syllogism, and reconcile 
old beliefs to the fervour of new enthusiasts. An argument 
in Barbara might prove to the confounded reformers that the 
Church Dagon was God, and an argument in Bocardo would 
jpersuade Bishops and Doctors to renounce the Fathers and the 
Church in favour of right reason, The scheme had the success 
which might be expected. So long as Pecock confined himself to ex- 
laining the faith in English treatises he was murmured at, indeed, 
“ older men for shaking the faith of the vulgar, but he was allowed 
to write on unmolested. His works even obtained a certain dan- 
gerous publicity. When he preached at Paul’s Cross, in 1447, to 
vindicate the bishops for non-residence and general neglect of preach- 
ing and other duties, the matter became more serious. He had pro- 
voked the friars, whom he contemptuously called “ pulpit bawlers,” 











Marsala to Faro, from Reggio to Naples. The wonderful quickness |and the noisy and unserupulous Lollard party. High Church and Low 


and fertility in resources of Garibaldi’s genius comes out nowhere 
more vividly than in his constant outwitting of General Urban, 
“doing almost always the contrary of that which is suggested by the 
strict rules of war,” making the worthy Austrian believe that he had 
a base of operations, whereas, in fact, “ his communications with the 
Sardinians were almost always cut off without the Austrians being 
aware of it,” deceiving him as to the number of his forces by sending 
out small troops on different roads with orders always to attack, but 
never to engage themselves too much ; befooling him by telegraphic 
messages addressed to Cialdini, but planned only to be intercepted ; 
so that, in fine, a good general with 10,000 excellent troops, was 
never able to surround 3000 partizans, who yet two or three times 
over gave him full opportunity of doing so. Compared to close-won 
successes like these, the triumphs of the Sicilian campaign over officers 
such as the Neapolitan commandant at Reggio, who, to explain his 
capitulation, could only say, “‘ What would you have, gentlemen? | 
am an old soldier, and therefore 1 suspected that Garibaldi would 
attack my front, instead of which he fell on my shoulders,” were but 





Church, as we should now call them, united and denounced Pecock 
to the Primate and Bishops, who, of course, acquitted their advocate. 
He took courage and expanded his sermon into an ample treatise, 
The Repressor of Over-much Blaming of the Clergy. Presently, 
it would seem, that he changed sides m_ politics, and, by the influ- 
ence of the Duke of Suffolk, Queen Margaret’s favourite, he was 
translated, in 1450, to the See of Chichester. Ina new work, “ The 
Book of Faith” (1456), he endeavoured to prove that the Lollards 
were bound to obey authority, Jecause faith was not matter of de- 
moustration, but of probability. He was even so dangerously lax as 
to hold that the clergy were bound to exhaust every means of con- 
vincing heretics before they burned them, though he did not 
deny the final appeal to “ fire, and sword, and hangment.” There are 
limits even to episcopal heterodoxy, and Pecock’s last attack on the 
simple faith of his contemporaries came out at atime when his political 

* The Repressor of Over-much Blaming of the Clergy. Vy Reginald Pecock, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Chichester. Edited by Churchill Babington, B.D, Pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Master of the Kolls. Longman and Co. 
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patrons were powerless. “In 1457, King Henry VL. held a council 
at Westminster. . . . . Notone of the temporal lords would 
‘speak on the business of the council so long as Pecock was present.” 
Besides the charge brought against his own opinions, it seems that 
he had boasted of having many favourers and disciples among the 
nobility. Clearly the honour of the realm must be purged. Pecock, 
and all who might wish to oppose him, were cited to appear before 
the Primate. A council of twenty-four doctors was then appointed 
to examine the matters at issue. Lollards and High Churchmen 


were still unrelentingly banded against their victim, and the work of | enemies in high place appeased, 


inquisition could not have been better conducted though the ob- 
noxious book had been “ Essays aud Reviews,” and the year of 
‘grace 1561. 

The nature of Pecock’s highly peculiar views may be briefly indi- 
cated. He starts in the Repressor of the Clergy by an attack on the 
irrational Bibliolatry of the Loilards, who quoted chapter and text 
as final authorities on every subject. Scripture, he observes, is 
only the declaration of the Divine laws that exist from all eternity, 
just as a royal message is based on the pre-existent constitution of 
England. All that we know by revelation “ might be had by labour 
in doom of reason, though no beholding thereto were made unto 
Holy Seripture, or though Seripture were destroyed and burned, as 
some trow that it so was with all the writings of the Old Testament 
‘jn the time of transmigration into Babyloni 
‘sacraments and creeds the essentials of religion. “ All the positive 
‘law of faith which Scripture groundeth or teacheth, that is to say, 





‘all the faith being positive law to man which Seripture groundeth | 


or teacheth, is not so worthy in itself, neither so necessary and 
profitable to man for to serve God and deserve meed in Heaven, | 
as is the said doom of reason being moral law of kind.” ‘ 
“ And further thus: If any mau be feared lest he trespass to God 
if he make over little of Holy Sevipture, which is the outward | 
writing of the Old Testament and of the New, L ask why is he not | 
afeared lest he make over little and apprize over little the éarard | 
Scripture of the before-spoken law of kind, written by God himself | 
‘in man’s soul when he made man’s soul to his image and likeness.” | 
The Bible, therefore, is neither the only rule of faith nor of daily 
practice. It is only “the doom of reason”? . . “had by a| 
formal syllogism, that faileth never, neither may in any time err,” 
- . + “though all angels in heaven would say the contrary.” So | 
audacious a preamble would seem intended to preface arguments | 
‘subversive of the whole Church system. But Peeoek was the true 
man of his age, witha firm faith in logic, and an equally firm faith | 
‘in the visible order of society. With a logie as subtle and reckless } 
as that of De Maistre he goes one by ove through the Lollard | 
‘objections, analyzing them with infinite seorn, and defend- 
ing the established practice of the times. But his defence | 
throughout rests substantially on the doctrine of development. | 
““Whoever (God, angel, man, or Scripture) counselleth and willeth | 
without commandment by word or by ensampling of deed expressly 
any governance to be done, he therein and thereby counselleth and | 
willeth includingly or closingly all it to be done which followeth in | 
formal argument of reason out of that same governance counselled and | 
willed.” Pecock, therefore, accepts the hierarchy with its fullest 
powers of rule in Church matters, as well as the mendicant orders, 
relics, invocation of saints, and the ceremony of the mass as legiti- | 
mate deductions from the first original of a Church. He even | 
defends first-fruits and Papal provisions on the ground that the Pope | 
is Lord Paramount of the Chureh, and has a right, strictly speaking, 
to the entire proceeds of all benetices. It is difficult to conceive a| 
line of argument more offensive at once to the Anglican and to the | 
f prescription and historical 
continuity as well as to the national feeling of independence. But | 
the rulers of the Church did not eare, or did not dare, to attack the | 
first principles of the Bishop’s arguments. ‘They drew up a list. of | 
seven heretical articles, which are rather possible inferences from | 
his works than actual statements. That it is not necessary to believe | 
in the Church, that the Church and Councils may err, are the more | 
important. ‘Two articles that he had denied—the descent into hell | 
and the communion of saints—appear in themselves trivial. Yet | 
it is noteworthy that the first of the two counts was afterwards | 
charged in Rome against Pico di Mirandola. The two articles | 
that he had denied the necessity of belief in the Holy Ghost, 
and had declared that every one could understand Scripture 
in the literal sense, appear to be false, and there is some doubt 
whether they are genuine. What the first was even based on we | 
cannot now guess. The second contains the very doctrine of the | 
Lollards, against which Pecock had steadily protested and argued. 
What the accusers meant was that Pecock had written in the English | 
tongue and had constantly quoted Wyeliffe’s bible, thereby bringing 
theology down to the vulgar. His contempt for the old fathers was 
also alleged against him. When passages from their works were 
quoted to him, “he was wout,” says Gascoigne, “to answer, ‘Tuch, 
id est Vath,’ ” forgetting, in his Welsh impudence, that by English 
Jaw a man must be tried by twelve of his peers, and that he was not 
fit to sit on a jury to try St. Jerome. But this charge is not a count 
in the indictment. 

The melancholy sequel of Pecock’s fate may be soon told. After | 
a public questionmg which failed to satisfy his accusers, le was told | 
by the Primate to choose between a public abjuration of his errors, and 
being delivered after degradation to the secular arm “ as the food of 
fire and fuel for the burning.” Le stood for a few moments silent and 
then replied, “I am in a strait betwixt two, and hesitate in despair as 
to what I shall choose. Lf I defend my opinions and positions I shall | 








“be burned to death ; if I do not I shall be a byeword aud a reproach. | 


.? Nor are the Chureh | 


| sceond Selden or Rochefoueaula. 


iT. 
Yet it is better to incur the taunts of the people than to forsake thy 
law of faith, and to depart after death into hell-fire and the place 
of torment. 1 choose, therefore, to make an abjuration, and | 
intend for the future so to live that no suspicion shall arise 
against me all the days of my life.” A week later twenty thoy. 
sand persons assembled at Paul’s Cross to hear the Bishop abjure 
his errors publicly, and see his guilty works east into the flaines 
by the executioner. Had Peeock himself gone down to the fire 
the mob, it is said, would have hurled him into it. Nor were jie 
Kither deprived of his bishoprie 
or induced to resign it, Pecock was committed to life-long iupyj. 
sonment in Thorney Abbey, with “no books to look on, but ouly 
a breviary, a mass-book, a psalter, a legend, and a_ bible,” aud 
hardest of all, debarred from pen and paper. He seems not to 
| have outlived his disgrace long. What we have said of his opinioys 
i will probably show that his recantation was due on his own prin. 
| ciples. Regarding reason as the foundation of the Church, he jad 
yet never questioned that the Chureh was, practically, its legitinate 
exponent ; and for one man to place himself against the traditions 9 
fifteen hundred years and all Christendom was to stake Heaven upon 
the chance of individual logie. We may well believe that the thought 
of this present life was the smallest eare to one who was sudden|y 
| called upon to choose between public infamy and the pit of Hell. {t 
isof such pangs of thought even more than of bodily suffering, out oj 
| such defeats—the prelude to gradual victories—that the Reformation 
we have not yet worked out was born. 
We can only briefly notice Mr. Babington’s editorial labours. They 
j are all that could be desired. His analysis of the arguments of the 
Repressor is singularly clear and reliable, and the preface exhausts 
| our knowledge of Peeock’s life. 


© iis 








A PROSE TUPPER.* 

Ox 28th March, 1861, there died in Bristol a gentle, well-read, some- 
what feeble-minded old man, who for mauy years had held the post of 
librarian to the city Library. A ‘Tory of the oldest school, a ehureh- 
man of churchmen, never reading a paper, and avowedly detesting 
the spread of culightenment, Mr. Peace seems to have been valued 
as a curious relic of times and modes of thought which have utterly 
passed away. ‘That, however, unfortunately, was by no means iis 
estimate of himself. There was in him a fund of seeret self-conceit, 
enriched by some local praise bestowed on a little book called the 
* Apology for Cathedral Service,” and swelled by the utter impossi- 
bility of comparing his opinions with those of anybody else. Kindly 
acquaintanees laughed at his jokes, applauded his coneeits, and praised 
his originality, until the poor old man evidently thought himself 

He prepared his own sayings for 
publication, called them with the punning propriety natural to such 
a character, Lefometa Pacis, and died, we doubt not, in the strong 
expectation of an earthly immortality. His friends, whether coim- 
pelled by will, or by their own want of judgment, carried out his in- 
tentions, and here, in all the pomp of exquisite typography and soft!y 
tinted paper, is a volume such as has not for many a day afllicted the 
reading world. We are loth to describe this folly of an old and 
probably good man as it deserves, but we have a duty to our reader’s 
pocket. Klia’s Essays stripped of their humour and their sense, 
Rochefoucauld’s maxims without their terseness and their venom, 
any collection of “ana” deprived of point and flavour would, by the 
side of these axiomata, be valuable compositions. They are /vis 
than Martin Tupperism in prose, though that might be deemed im- 
possible, for even Martin Tupper uses stops, and Mr. Peace was 
above them. To use his own language, his idea of a “classic”? was 
“original thoughts well languaged readable without stops,” and it 
being much easier to leave out commas than write in the terse scn- 
tences which dispense with them, he just left them out and ealled 
the omission terseness. ‘The axioms are most of them disconnected, 


| real table-talk, “ ana,” the wisdom of a long life bottled and laid aside 


without reference to particular bins. The author says of himself 
that he resolved at sixty to set up as “ wise axiom maker to a foolish 
world,” and here is what he calls an axiom “ well languaged readable 
without stops :” 

“Tf that sweet maxim be true that a ready belief of another man’s 
virtue is no slight evidence of our own I am inclined to think that a careful 
anatomizing of him who maintains that all men are rascals would not ten't 


| to invalidate his position.” 


i 
We should have thought that dissecting a censorious individu 
while alive would “invalidate his position” rather painfully, but 
then well-languaged axioms did not want grammar any more than 
commas. This is not, however, so good as the following, which, with 
a lively recollection of a go vd may albums, we still take to be on 
the whole the most imbecile sentence ever advanced to the dignity 
of tinted paper : . 


} 


“There is a curious contradictory affinity between the Welsh and the 
Chinese. The customs of the Chinese are frequently opposed to those of all 
the rest of the world and the Welsh have a peculiarity in which they 
not only oppose those from which the Chinese are wont to differ but the 
Chinese also. The most authentic histories of the Welsh are in verse while 
all their fabulous writings are in prose.” 

He evidently felt that the birth of thoughts like these involved 
severe pains, for in another of his axioms he bewails the difficulty of 
thinking: 

“One of the not-easiest things in the world is the art of thinking good 
thoughts and expressing them in good English. 
for dressing a hare begin very sensibly—she says ‘ first catch vour ha 
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* Axiomata Pacis, By John Peace. Longman and Co. 
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So a good des il of dexterity may be called for in dre essing a thought but a 
creat point is gained when vou have once caught it. 

No dressing, however, can surel ly have been required for thoughts 
at once so succ ulent and so piquant as this : 

« How nicely it is ordered that little children who are the likeliest 
people in the world to tumble about should not have far to fall.’ 

We .can well imagine the good old man making that remark as 
some child in its eagerness stuml bled on the 
eren pardon him for recording it; but what w € cannot imagine is the 
mind of the man who deemed it worthy of print and paper, as 
evidence that in the langua zc of the motto prelixed to the book : 


“ Strong 





rest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 

There is, however, one el] men who will be 
by these axiomata. The comfortable idiots who are always asserting 
that the woes of poor and rich are exactly equal, that poverty, in fact, 
has so many Compensations that it is not an evil, must surely learn 
something from this delicious expression of their theory 


iss of greatly benefited 


«“ How frequently recompense for our ills comes along with them! The 
poor fellow who wre a clean k enjoys a luxury then 
which his betters who put one on e about.” 


shirt on once a we 


very day know nothin; 
Ordinary minds would have imagined that the “ betters” knew it 
but then they don’t find so many luxuries 
scutence we cau quite believe the next 


times as ol 


After that 


just seven en, 
mm poverty. 
axiom : 

“ Veal has a strange assimilating quality for I never dine upon it but I 
feel quite Calfish all the rest of the evening,” 





Only then, Mr. Peace? And we can understand why Mr. Peace 
wrote to a frie. id, *You don’t know the comfort of being a dull 
fellow.’ Mr. Peace did most decidedly, or he could never have pro- 
duced, much less printed, a thought like this : 


library floor, and can | 











| shocks arising from the 


“1842. Kept at home for a week by a lame leg. Learnt something | 
from this—that however charming the colour may be in the sky or a 
dear maiden’s eye—blue devils are a very sorry substitute for green 
fields,” 

° 91 ‘ 
Or an axiom like this : 

“How thankful oysters ought to be that they are uot ecls! for though 
wedo snop them up Lor gobble them down] with great celerity they have 
not the horrid prospect before their eyes of being skinned alive before they 
are eaten,” 
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We really are not taking w 
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and perhaps among the mass one 
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pressed in 
ypposed to common a 
the bulk of t 

and rear ‘ks like 


" ‘ . Ds bee 
aes them original; but 


puns, 


the marvellous one with which we will conclude our extracts: 
“Goodnatured men can sometimes do illnature! things. That kind 


hearted creature William Lisle Bowles has just sent out an edition of Pope 








e | 
\' 


ia which he strives with an unamiable ca stness to diminish the fame of 
his author. Warton led the way. He and Bowles were both men of | 
Trinity. lad that « i ti gto th this unkinduess?”’ 

We may be asked why we notice such rub bis] 1, but the qui stioners 
do not know the kind of literature whi ich sells, which is bought in 


| 





country towns, = lies on the tables of people who value respecta- 
bility abovi ideas. Martin ipper’s Proverbs are more popular than |" 
Solomo mn’ s, and ii f. Pe pot worse than Martin Tupp r 


The Avi: la P. Is most carctu 
old library room, ‘‘ s Messrs. L 
for prefia 


with a little print of the 
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Bristol 


up 





name on the title-y 


sy Peace 






cc a long advertisement cut from some 
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paper, and looks exactly the sort of volume which anxious mothers 
give their daughit« rs on birthdays to earry them placidly through 
the Sunday. ‘The d r books at once “ nice” and unobjec- 
tionable can never be aly | 1 mre isa charm in lul iCss read mw | 
- do not half appreciate, aud when that dulness is arranged in 
sharp- -looking sentences, and flavoured with praises of Cathedrals, 
Wordsworth, decorum, snd “ leg FI .,” it is pretty sure 
to be accepted at its author’s own valun Of the six books which 
have had the greatest cireulation in ype, four only are works 





ngs still who, with Jeremy Taylor 
d sixpence, stil i buying the trashy plati 
of Blair’s Sermons. Well advertised 
the press, we should not wonder to see the 


st po helps t » sleep. 
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| go on 


‘ : 
fa become one of the 1 ular 


PERILS OF 


THE TRAIN.* 


Wirntw a given space there are more railways existing and at 
work in England at the present moment than there are, or, per- 
haps, ever will be, in any other portion of the world. The cease 
less activity of the pe ple, their enterprise, the ne cessity for con- 


and excitement, 
Rail- 


and us soon as invented 


tinued acti vity and hard work, their love of chang 

are all causes which n adduced to account for this fact. 

ways were not invented too 

and known were at once seized upon and turned to the utmost ad- 

vantage they were capable of. Amongst other uses to which we put 
ary 


ay be 


awthil soon, 


i 


them was one which was important as a sanit measure. We 
presumed that by them we could empty large towns of their surplus 
population, and bri g green fields and the country close to the doors 
of our counting-| That this has been realized in mea- 
sure we are all ready to own, but it would to be at some 
cost to ourselves. ; 

It is now searcely three vears ago that Lord Shaftesbury drew the 


sore 


UuSsCs, 


secin 


* The Influence of Railway Travelling on Health. From the Lancet. R. Hardwicke. 


| always, IL 1S ass rted, 


attention of the House of Lords to the evil effects of incessant rail- 
way travelling. He pointed out that railways were much more safe 
than the common roads, that they were intinitely more useful, ex- 
peditious, and accommodating, but that it is “no longer that the fear 
of accidents, so much as a certain vague dread of certain undefined 
consequences to health, resulting from influences peculiarly pro- 
duced,” which affects us. And so serious has this dread | 
that either to spread it further, or to combat it, or it may veo 
a sensation article in its own peculiar “line,” a celebrated medical 
journal has : appoint ed a commission to inquire into the injurious aud 
peculiar effects arising from railway travelling. 

It is the more necessary to do from the magnitude of the subject. 
We have now 11,000 miles of railway, chiefly double lines, equivalent 
tothe total length of the lines in all the restof Europe. During the 
last ten years the number of individual journeys have increased at 
| the rate of nearly ten millions per annum. The distance travelled 
| di: tily by passenger trains would, we are assured, “ circle the ewrth six 
times. The separate journe: vs during r 1860 amounte ~d to 164, 25 
the average leneth of each journey be ing fourteen miles.” Of course 
these journeys are most numerous near large towns, the inhabitants of 
which may be termed a circulating population. We may roughly cal- 
culate, for instance, that more than nine millions of human beings 
are during the year poured towards the south coast by the Brighton 
Railway alone. Taking the population of London at the exagzerated 
estimate of three millions, it would follow that of these every man, 
woman, and child go three times each year to that favourite watering- 
place. Of course such is not the ease. An immense number of our 
lower classes have never seen a green field save in a picture, and talk 
of the country as the “ gentleman’s yard.” ‘The travellers are a dis- 
tinct class; many of them are coustantly in motion; it is to these 
that accrue the evil effects. 

The first gentleman who gave publicity to this inquiry was Mr. 
Bridges Adams, and his statement is to the effect that great evil—if 
not the greatest—arises from the vibration of the earriages. Ordi- 
nary roads present an irregular rough surface to pass over, and thie 
se are overcome by very lissom springs, which 
“are every year improved in eflieaey by our London coachmakers. But 
our railway carriages have springs of the most intensely rigid — 
d, so far from having a smooth surface to pass over, have mere ly 
lle vel p a we broken at regular dist ances with roughnesses, which cause 
a succession of Hence we have to submit to a 
series of constantly recurring concussions. Besides these, the human 
frame, which is itself te nde rly hung upon the finest springs, is 
subjected to two hard trials, a lateral and forward rocking ‘— 
oscillatory and vibratory motion, and these are often so 
in the third-class carriages people find it by far the 
The guards, drivers, and stokers almost 
natural springiness of the body is brouglit 


yecome 
mie, 





sharp vibrations. 


due ing an 
violent that 
hest plan to stand up. 


al oA. do. In this the 


to our aid. Unless we do so, we cannot say how many thou- 
sand, orrather million, of vibrations a traveller is subjeeted to in a 
journey of one hundred miles, A physician curious in such matters 
las, however, computed them, and so serious have their effeets been 


| upon constant travellers that many of our rich merchants who essayed 
to keep their marine residence at Brighton, and go thence to London 
land eV day, grew sudd uly aged, were subject to nervous 
ms and brain diseases. Lf we are Lancet Coin- 
holders have been obliged to 


, 
back 


I to believe the 


isslon , almost all the season ticket 

zive up this constant travelling. Tad the travellers, indeed, been 
third elass instead of first, the effects would have been far mo 
‘rious and more apparent, In the third class both the oscillatory 


felt that 


knocking of the 


third elass passengers 


knees, 


so much 


of 


and vibratory motions are 


complain ona ff 


| hervous prostration occasioned by the journcy. The very extent of 
| this see-sawing movewent has been ascertained, On all lines it 
lextends from five-eighths to three quarters of an inch, save on the 
| Great Western R ulway, where the average vertical movement is set 
down at one inch, As ‘the body is subjected to many thousands of 
such movements, the prostration which follows a railway journey 
with the aged and the weak need not surprise us, 

| Perhaps one of the worst evils connected with having a box out of 
town is, however, the* hurry and bustle in getting to it. Anyone 
who has lived near a railway station must have observed that the 


regular passengers to town a very small per-centage are the wise and 











punctual men who arrive five minutes before the train starts, and 
Wait co ily on the i itform till the viard opens the earri ’ i] 
then take their seats without “ flurry, ” and with little fuss. ‘T! 

ordinary tt = traveller is, from those numerous causes wh net 
upon all men, generally too late—that is, he arrives before th ) 
starts, but from his own het, the worry of his groom, and the pace 
at which his four-wheel or C roydon basket has been driven, one ean 


tell that there has been a push and hurry tobe up to time. This has 








prol been for some time coutinued, and is repeated more or less 
for six days in the week. And this excitement is one of the grave 
charges brought a gainst railway travelling. It induces menial dis 
orders ; it lays the iudation of, or it accelerates heart disease ; it 


and when a man is overheated he is apt 
vhich, however pleasant, Ir. 
“induce various catarrhal affections of the 
respiratory earache, toothache, pleurisy, pneu- 
ud particularly—amongst various other forms of rhewmatisi 
*” Certainly many serious and fatal cases of 
pulmonary disease have dated their origin from cold caught whilst 
railway travelling. The best way, as a rule, is to keep the windows 
shut. In cold weather, when travelling quickly through the air, the 
passenger stands much more risk of clull from open windows than of 


overheats the late or 
lo 
Williams, in his evidence, 


throats, 


indulge in open windows, says 


orgaus, sore 
mola, 


—lumbago and sciatica, 
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a, 
any hurt from closed ones. Each carriage is furnished with ven-| the caudicles above mentioned are firmly attached. After this de. 
tilators, which are generally sufficient to keep the air fresh. scription, itself abridged from Mr. Darwin’s introduction, we may 

The evils, therefore, arising from vibration, hurry, and cold chills, | hope to render what follows intelligible. 
may be asserted to be the chief of the Perils of the Train, but our| Commencing with the tribe Ophrea, the author first describes the 
Commission has adduced many more, one of which is the severe way | Structure and action of the reproductive organs in the common 
in which the retina of the eye is taxed, by the extraordinary rapidity | orchis maseula, and it is worth mentioning that the description 
with which objects pass by and recede from it, and the great swilt- | applies equally to the orehis maculata now to be found in bloom iy 
ness with which it endeavours to form and convey its impressions. | our woods, Like all the ophrev its pollinia are furnished with 
Other evils are adduced which are much more fit to be repeated in | caudieles congenitally attached to the viseid disk. The anther stands 
the columns of a medical journal than in these. Suffice it to say, | above the rostellum., The latter organ is nearly spherical in shape 
that they are not very alarming, and that ladies with due precaution and overhangs the stigma, It consists of a membraneous bag, the 
may and do use the train with just as much success and comfort as | upper and back part of which forms the disk, to which the caudieles 
the gentlemen. ‘The fact is, the doctors have failed, in this commis- | are attached, and which contains a thick viscid matter. This mem. 
sion at least, to alarm the public. We have now existing more than | brane possesses the peculiar property of giving way upon the slightest 
a quarter of a million of vehicles in rolling stock, moved or propelled | touch, after the flower has expanded, in such a manner that while it 
by 5800 engines, consuming 250 tons of coal per hour, ot of such | retains its shape it sets the disk free. It resembles, in fact, a box 
a size that joined together they would form one continuous line of | of which the disk forms the lid; to the top of the lid is aflixed the 
upwards of six hundred miles. Of these vehicles, 15,076 are pas- | caudicle, and, to the internal surface, the viseid matter. The pos. 
senger cars, and as these are pretty frequently in use, without any | tion of the parts is such that an inseet, as it tries to reach the 
great evil to the public, we may presume that the ill effects of rail- | nectary of the flower, can scarcely avoid brushing against the rostellum, 
way travelling on the human system are not very grave. A too con- | and, should it do so, the lower part, the body of the box, which opens 
stant indulgence in it is perhaps not wise, yet it is worthy of remark | With a spring, is pushed down, the viscid contents adhere to the 
that the commercial travellers of to-day, who perform their chief |insect’s head, and, as the latter is withdrawn, the viscid matter, the 
journeys by train, are very much more healthy and longer lived than | disk itself, and the attached pollinia, will be withdrawn with it, and 
their predecessors who went their journeys in gigs or by coach. Part | this done the box shuts again, i.e. the rostellum resumes its original 
of this extra accumulation of good health may be attributed to a form, and should the insect have removed but one polliniam and one 
small improvement in their sobriety, but as a class, perhaps, commer- | half of the viscid matter, the remainder is again protected from the 
cial travellers, from their peculiar rules and customs, live more highly | action of the air, That this wonderful set of contrivances really 
than any other men in England. Again, although the Lancet has | exists is proved by the fact that the pollen of one species of orehis, 
adduced the case of the empleyés of the Post-otlice, who are con-|the pyramidalis, has been found adhering to the heads or probosees 
tinually travelling, it has proved nothing. The ratio of sickness of no less than twenty-three species of Lepidopterous insects. 
amongst those men is not greater than amongst the sorters and clerks | | Moreover, our readers may easily satisfy themselves of its truth, as we 
— at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, have done, by trying the experiment for themselves, a needle serving ag 
oubtless train-travelling has some unpleasantnesses which may | a rough substitute for the insect’s proboscis. In order, however, to the 
be done away with, and some evils which we may remedy, But these ‘accomplishment of this object, which the elaborate arrangement is to 
are not great. The chief of them appears to lie in the rough jolting | serve, three other conditions are required. Firstly, the anther must be 
and vibrating motion to which-all carriages are subjected, the third | previously open in order to permit the pollinia to be extracted, and this 
class, of course, worse than all. ‘There is, also, a hurry and want of | is always the case. Secondly, the viscid disk must adhere very firmly to 
accommodation of which we have much to complain. But we must |the head of the insect, and this we find is brought about by a eurions 
remember this, our benefits cannot be all on one side. Railways are | property of the viscid matter, that, namely, of becoming firm upon 
not flourishing commercial speculations. They do not pay in the | exposure to the air even for a very few seconds. The third condition 
gross. Many lines flourish, no doubt, but as to accommodation they | required is, that the pollinia should be in such a position upon the 
are just as bad as the rest, and we must wait till the progress of | insect’s head as to enable it to strike the stigma of the next flower 
events brings with it some improvements. Carriages which are at | which the animal visits, and a special contrivance exists to bring 
once lighter and stronger, springs and cushions which will break the | this about. If our readers will look at Mr. Darwin’s illustrations, 
vibration, seats set upon springs, not formed of painted deal planks, | or, still more easily, if they will examine with a needle a flower of 
and better accommodation for all classes, by which a rich man need |orchis maculata, they will see that the pollinia when first removed 
not to be suffocated in a first, nor a poor man to be starved in aj stand almost at right angles to the needle, and that in this position 
third-class carriage—these appear to us to be the only suggestions to | they eannot possibly get through the narrow passage leading to the 
which we can expect the companies to attend. Inthe mean time we | stigma of another flower; accordingly, it is found that the disk has 
may determine that the travelling English will still flock over the |a peculiar power of contractility, and that this affeets only one side 
Channel, and the locomotive Englishman, pleasure-seeker or “com-|of it, the consequence is that the pollinium, as it stands upon the 
mercial,” will move from end to end of this small islaud unde- | needle, may be seen after the lapse of a few seconds to bend down 
terred by all that has been written on the Perils of the Train. until it gets into a horizontal position, with its top towards the 
point of the latter. In this position it is as impossible that it should 
DARWIN ON THE FERTILIZATION OF ORCHIDS.* pec Fp ap the next flower visited as that in the former one 
We owe the appearance of this very interesting work, as the author | We have given this sketch of the arrangements which bring about 
informs us on the first page, to the demand which has been made for | the fertilization of one genus of orchids, at length, but our reader 
facts in proof of ce gp laid down in the * Origin of Species,” | should remember that it is still only a sketch, and we must refer 
that “in no organic beings can self-fertilization go on for perpetuity.” }them to the book itself for other details not less interesting than 
(Ch. iv. p. 101.) It requires, therefore, to be examined from two |those which we have given. Meanwhile, a shorter account must 
points of view ; firstly, as an account ina popular feem, of the te-leufficn or ether genera. Passing on to the menue ophrys, we find 
productive system of a remarkable class of plants; secondly, | arrangements very similar to those given above, but not altogether 
regard to the —— which it affords to the above proposition, itself {the same. ‘Thus in ophrys muscifera, the curious motion of the pol 
only a collateral branch of the author’s great argument for the de-||jnia after removal is substituted by a double bend in the eaudicle 
velopment of species. We have spoken of this work as giving a | itself, ‘The curious ophrys apifera again has a different arrangement 
popular account of the fertilization of orchids, but we desire cope- ladapted for a different object, that, namely, of self-fertilization ; thus 
cially to avoid the sense so often attached to the word popular of ithe caudicles are flexible, and bent forward over the stigma, and the 
something inaccurate or superficial. Mr. Darwin’s book is popular | pollen is very light and capable of being shaken out by the wind 




















only in so far as it makes no demand upon the reader for special or 
technical knowledge of botany, but only for an intelligent interest in 
the subject, and a reasonable amount of attention and thought. 

It has been long known and still longer suspected by botanists, 
that the agency of insects is in some manner necessary to the fer- 
tilization of the greater number of orchids. Mr. Darwin’s special 
design is to show, by a detailed description of what takes place in 
many of them, that the object of the ale arrangement is to secure 
the fertilization of each individual flower by pollen taken from 
another. We shall confine ourselves, in the present article, mainly 
to an account of the facts adduced in Mr. Darwin’s book. 

The main points in which orchids differ from most other flowers 
are, as many of our readers no doubt are aware, shortly as follows : 
The reproductive organs are united into one central mass, called the 
“column,” instead of being disposed in two circles. The authers 
are in most cases reduced to one, and the pollen therein contained is 
united into masses by slender elastic threads, which are in many 

enera woven together and prolonged into a little stalk called the 
“caudicle,” the three pistils are likewise joined together, and the 
stigma of one of them is modified into an organ peculiar to orchids 
called the “rostellum.” This organ either consists of, or contains, 
viscid matter, and to a portion of it, called by Mr. Darwin the 
“ viscid disk,” which in some cases is prolonged into a “ pedicel,” 





* On the various Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized by Insects, and on the 
good effects of Intercrossing. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &e. John Murray. 


\directly upon it. It is worthy of notice that ophrys apifera is found 
jto be exceedingly fertile, and ophrys muscifera and aranifera to be 
peculiarly sterile ; the two latter can be fertilized only by insects, and 
| produce no nectar by which to attract them. These facts might lead 
to an opinion the very contrary of that at which Mr. Darwin arrives, 
were it not that the same contrivances exist in full development in 
ophrys apifera as in others, and it is difficult to believe that they 
jexist for nothing. The only hypothesis, therefore, which remains 18 
that they are intended to afford that occasional cross for which only 
|Mr. Darwin at present contends. Contrivances similar to those 
already described are found in other species of the tribe, as in gym- 
nodenia habenaria, &e., but varied according to the cireumstances of 
each case. Thus, in the latter, an arrangement exists whereby the 
pollinia when fastened to the insect’s head or proboscis, perform a 
double movement of convergence as well as depression in order that 
they may reach the stigma of the flower to which they may be next 
earried., 

Passing on at once to the last group, with which the author con- 
cludes the account of British orchids, we may say that it consists 
of three genera, malaxis, listera, and neottia. ‘They are remark- 
able in that in them no portion of the membraneous surface of 
the rostellum is attached to the pollinia; we shall notice the 
second genus as at once the best known and the most remarkable. 
In this genus, listera, the anther opens before the flower, and the 
pollinia rest upon the back of the rostellum, their lower ends re- 
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. " | 
maining in the anther cells, and being supported by them. The ros- 


tellum has the peculiar power of exuding, when touched, however 
‘ehtly. a drop of viscid fluid, and this fluid invariably catches the 
tips of the pollinia, and drying with extreme rapidity, glues them 
firmly to the insect or other object which touches the rostellum, - 
This experiment, again, we have ourselves been able to verify. The 
rostellum at this time is always somewhat bent over the stigma, but 
as soon as the pollinia have been removed it rises up, and thus leaves 
the latter open for the approach of any insect carrying pollen from 
another flower. ; ; ; 

We must now bring to a close this very imperfect survey of Mr. 
Darwin’s account of the British orchids, but we cannot do so without 
showing how the author intends all that has gone before to fit into | 
his great plan for establishing the doctrine of natural selection. He 
says (p. 346): 

“J have now nearly finished this too lengthy volume, It has, I think, 
been shown that orchids exhibit an almost endless diversity of beautiful 
adaptations. When this or that part has been spoken of as contrived for 
some special purpose, it must not be supposed that it was originally always 
formed for this sole purpose. The regular course of events seems to be that 
a part which originally served for one purpose, by slow changes becomes 
adapted for widely different purposes. To give an instance, in all the 














ophrex the long and nearly rigid caudicle manifestly serves for the applica- 
tion of the pollen-grains to the stigma, when the pollinium attached to an 
insect is transported from flower to flower, and the anther opens widely 
that the pollinium may be easily withdrawn; but in the bee ophrys, the 
caudicle, by a slight increase in length and decrease in thickness, and by | 
the anther opening a little more widely, becomes specially adapted for the 
very different purpose of self-fertilization, through the combined aid of the 
gravity of the pollen-moss and the vibration of the flower. Every grada- 
tion between these two states would be possible, of which we have seen 
partial proof in O. arachnites.” 

Again, p. 348 : 

“In my examination of orchids hardly any fact has so much struck me 
as the endless diversity of structure, the prodigality of resources for gaining 
the same end, namely, the fertilization of one flower by the pollen of | 
another. The fact, to a certain extent, is intelligible on the principle of | 
natural selection. As all the parts of a tlower are co-ordinated, if slight | 
variations in any one part are preserved, from being beneficial to the plant, | 
then the other parts will generally have to be moditiedin some corresponding | 
manner, and those variations, whatever their nature may be, which will | 


were waxen figures that would have been rejected by Madame Tussaud. 
Still, he is apparently young, and is not devoid of self-assurance. Perhaps, 
when he escapes from his teens, he may write something that is not unread- 
able. 

The genuine success of Mrs. Manning's historical novel illustrative of 
the meteoric career of Joan of Arc,* has already induced the publishers to 
bring out a cheaper edition in one volume, handsomely got up. So very 
brief a period has elapsed since we expressed our opinion of this clever and 
ingenious work, that a second notice would be as yet premature. 

Surely robur et es triplex circa pectus must be to that man who has had 
the patient audacity to compose twelve books of heroic verse on the Day of 
Judgment.f Of the reverence, or even the good taste which could permit 
suclf an attempt, we are by no means envious. And it is almost as childish 
as it is profane to materialize the walls and battlements of Heaven, and the 
bannered hosts that follow the Archangel Michael in his last triumphant 
campaign against Satan and his infernal legions. This earth, too, is de- 
scribed as a plain set in the midst of the sea, and the antipodes are the 
abodes of darkness, chaos, and night. Besides, is it not an anachronism to 
make Sin survive Death, who, by the way, commits suicide under the effect 
of temporary derangement? It is, indeed, much to be regretted that the 
author should have wasted his fine powers on such an impracticable sub. 
ject. His diction is dignified and sonorous, his images oftentimes very 
striking, and the flow of his verse swells like the peal of an organ. But, 
for all that, it is impossible to read his poem through without an intoler- 
able sense of weariness and oppression. The time has gone by for poesy 
that brings down Heaven to the level of earth, and converts the “ bright 
cherubim” into a band of psalm-.singing troopers. It is painful to find 
fault with a writer of such real talent, but we confidently trust that it may 
not be long before he will produce something more worthy of himself, and 
more redolent of the age in which he lives, 

It was quite unnecessary to offer any apology or explanation for pub- 
lishing in a collected form Professor George Wilson's very remarkable 
essays on great chemical problems, for a more fascinating volume has 
seldom fallen into our hands.t The title, perhaps, is a little too quaint, but 
it seems that Dr. Wilson “had it in his heart for many years to write a 
book corresponding to the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, with the 
title Religio Chemici. The name, however, is of little consequence further 
than that it may repel general readers, and yet it is they who should espe- 
cially be induced to apply themselves to the diligent perusal of the first 


| three papers. The critical sketches of Boyle, Wollaston, and Dalton are 


equally good in their way, and altogether this volume may be regarded as 
an acceptable boon to the thoughtful section of the community. 
General Barnard, Chief Engineer of the Army of the Potomac,§ has been 


bring all the parts into more perfect harmony with each other, will be afflicted, like Marmion, with that peculiarly unpleasant buzzing in the ear 


seized on and preserved by natural selection.” 


which finds its equivalent in the words, “ In the lost battle borne down by 


We have thus brought to a conclusion a somewhat bare recital of | the flying.” He has, therefore, republished the official reports on the 


some of the most striking points of this truly wonderful volume. We 

do not pretend to have done it justice, but if our remarks should at 
duce some readers to study the volume itself, who would not otherwise 

have done so, they will have cause to thank us. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the merits of this book, which will increase, if it be 
possible, Mr. Darwin’s high and well-deserved reputation, not only 
as a most patient, faithful, and conscientious interpreter of nature, 
but as a man of genius. If this littke volume be an example of the 
amount of research, the labour, and the ingenuity with which the author 
intends to support the various propositions necessary to the establish- 
ment of his great theory, it can searcely fail to obtain a position 
which naturalists are at present far from willing to concede to it. 








Ir Boileau’s canon be orthodox, that 
“Rien n'est beau que le vrai ; le vrai seul est aimable; 
I} doit regner partout, et méme dans la fable,” 

then is Mr. Kenner Deene a heretic beyond hope of redemption. Never 
was there such a patchwork of incongruities, not to say impossibilities, as 
that which he has given to the world in the form of a two-volume novel.* 
He equally disregards the vrai and the rraisemblable. He has read Tenny- 
son, and he has been in North Wales. He has also travelled in an om- 
nibus, and has a vague notion that Palmer was hanged quite fifteen years ago. 
Of law he knows nothing whatever, of the practice of the Central Criminal 
Court absolutely nothing, and almost as little of the usages of good society. 
He fancies that he has drawn his sketches from actual life, but his originals 


* The Dull Stone House. Vy Kenner Deene. In two volumes. T. C. Newby. 


battle of Bull Run, illustrated with maps, to which he has added sundry 
severe strictures on Mr. Russell's description of the rout of the Federal 
army. The fact, however, remains that there was a regular stampede, or, 
as Lord Palmerston euphuistically expressed it, “ a rapid movement to the 
rear.” Nodoubt other armies have been subject to sudden panics and have 
run away with commendable agility without just grounds for their terror. 
But it is no excuse for any man’s misconduct that some one else has com- 
mitted the same fault. The Federalists have since fully vindicated their 
ancestral valour, but they did incur a terrible disgrace on the 21st of July, 
1861. 

Whatever credit is due for constancy to a fixed idea may fairly be 
claimed by Admiral Sartorius for his persistence in upholding the merits 
of the vaisseau belier, or steam ram, For the last seven years he has in 
vain importuned the Admiralty for a hearing, and now he appeals to the 
country at large in a well-written pamphlet.| Another pamphleteer is 
the Rey. W. L. Clay,€ whose labours are directed, not to the destruction, 
but to the regeneration of his fellow-men. In common with all who have 
bestowed serious attention upon the subject,{Mr. Clay is strongly in favour 
of the Irish convict system as compared with the English, than which 
nothing can be more unsatisfactory in its results. His animadversions are 
strongly expressed, but unhappily not without too much reason. 








* A Noble Purpose Nobly Won: An Old, Vld Story. By the authorof “ Mary Powell.” 
A, Hall, Virtue, and Co, 

+ The Last Judgment. A Poem in Twelve Books. Longman and Co. 

t Keligio Chemici. Essays. By George Wilson, F.R.S.E. Macmillan and Co, 

§ The CLS.A. and Battle of Bull Run. By J. G. Barnard, &c. &c. Triibner and Co. 
Coast Defences and Naval Warfare. By Admiral Sir G. KR, Sartorius. James 

Ridgway. 
§ Vur Convict Systems. By the Rev. W. L. Clay, M.A. Macmillan and Co, 
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Instituted 1824. Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Life Assurances in a variety of forms fully explained in the 
Company's Prospectus. 
" *olicies issued at the reduced rates for Mercantile Assur- 
and at Moderate Premiums for risks at home and abroad. 
F. A. ENGELBACHL, Actuary. 
DD. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
(LLIANCE LIFE AN 
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ances, 
Bartholomew-lane, Bank. 


YHE LIV E RPC OL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Orricts—1, Dale-street, Liverpool: 20, and 21, Poultry, London ; 
Manchester, Sheffield, Glasgow, Sidney, Melbourne, New Yo 
and Montre: 














Fire Income .. 
Life Income .. 74 

The numerous boards and ag ipany throughout 
Europe, ustralasia, So th Afric a, and America afford 
peculiar pe at to lite policy holders visiting or residing in 
foreign countries 

The life bonuses are guaranteed, 
tingent nor fluctuating 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resideut Secretary, Loudoa. 


June 17, 1862. 
N! IRWICH UNION pik E INS sSUR- 
ANCE SOCIET 
Established 1803 on the principle " Mutual Insurance. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROF ITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
dulations ex 00, 000%. —Income 237,0004, 
uM 














and therefore neither cone 






Bonuses 4 ned to the amount of 1,631,1362. 

The rates of premium are 10 per cent, less than 
most offices—a benefit equivalent to an annual bonus. One-half 
of the first five annual premi 3 may remain as a pommanens 
charge upon policies effected for the wh: rye dur 

For Prospectuses apply to the Society's Office 
Bridge-street, E.C.; aad Surrey-street, Norwich, 


[MPERIAL LIFE 
COMPAN 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, London 


those of 













URANCE 


Instituted 1320. 


“ 


Ec. 





DIRECTORS: 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH Esq., Chairman, 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-! bi sirman, 
Th mas George Barclay, Esq. 
8 CLC, Be i I 


* Ee 












“ Ee 

Newman Hunt, Esq. 

Pattison, Esq. 

K. Robin 

Martia T. Smith 

| Newman Smith L 

ifths, or 80 per Contes of the profits are assigned 
ies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to participate 

after payment of one premium. 

Bonus i ditions made to policies issued before 
the 4th of January, 1542, vary from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the 
sums insured, according to their respective dates. 

The quinquen polici 
January, 1342. vary in like manner from £2 
cent. on the sams insured, 

Purchase of Policies. —A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 
ot a policy, either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy 
premium. 
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uel after the 4th 
17s. to £1 Ss. per 





of 











»tns.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acquired a lequate value. 





Insurances without participation in profits may be effected at 
reduced rates. 
stuses and further informatio 
¢ Brauch Uttice 
agents in town and country 


n may be had at the chief 
Pall-Mall; or of th 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 


Fstablished _ 


VIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


Empowered by a. Act of Parliament 


PRITANN 
COMPANY, 
4 Vict. cap. 9. 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
, Prineces-street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, ( 





hairman. 


Every description of Life Assurance 
without Participation in lrot 


EXTRAC 


business transacted, with or 





rs FROM TABLES. 


(Without Pre (With Profits.) 


tits.) 









© 
a | 
< | 

£5. d. £ sd. Years.| Mths. € 3d, € s a 

30 Bis23 6) x 0 27314 4 

@ }19 2 218 4 3 27e131 4 3 

Sw 12264 5 0 6 27014 5 

oo $6 8 613.4 4” 2ne214 if 


~ ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
pur ECONOMIC LIFE ASSUR ANCE 
SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BL AC KF RLARS, LONDON, 
Established 1 
DIRECTORS. 





Robert Biddulph, Esq., Chairman. 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq Sir Alexander Dut® Gordon, Bart 





Henry Barnett, ar-Admiral R 








»bert Gordon. 





The Rt. Hon. E ydell Bou- harles Morr > 
verie, M.P. we Ketti wkards, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. istus Keppel Stephenson, 


Au 
x 





Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 

AupiT Rs 
John Howell, Esq ‘ 
Henry Roberts, Es 




















a 
| Puysician.—Wm “yee Page F.R.C.P.L., 
11, Queen-stres 
SURGEON.—Benj. Trave 
SOLIcITOR.—Heury Young, Esy., No. 12 
trand, 
ACTUARY James John Dow s0.. 
SHCKETARY Alexander Macdoual 
ADVANTAGES— Mutual Assurance 
The tr mium on the Mutual System. 
The wt vt divided among the Poucy-holders every 
Fitth Year, 
Assets amounting to... <a ee os £2,030 ,500 
During its ex the Society has paid in ' 
andin redu u of Ronus Liability, upw 2,000,000 











Reversionary b 
to the extent 


vuses have been added to 
1,365,000 





The last Bo le 1 in 1859, which averaged 

651 i” Cent. or sia a tid, amounted 

to .. im . ee e. 475,000 
Policies in force: = “ aes pel S617 
The Annual Income 280,000 


In pursuance of the INVARIABLE practice of this Society, in 
the event of the Death of th fe Assured within the 15 
days of grace, the Renewal l’remium remaining unpaid, 
the ¢ tale will be admitted, subject to the payment of such 
Premium. 
in the Militia, Ye 
not affect the validity ot Px 
Prospectuses and Juli partic dare oa be obte ained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDUNALD, Secretary. 











ry, or Volunteer Corps, will 


YHE EDINBURGH 
COXXXV. 
Lith JULY. 


mea 
REVIEW, yy, 


Will be published on WEDN ESDay, 
CONTENTS: 


I. The Explorers of Australia. 
Il, Wellington's Supplementary Despatches, 

















Ill, Sir G. C. Lewis’ Astronomy of the Ancients, 
1V. Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt 
V. Troyon’s Lacustrine Abodes of Man. 
VI. Weber's Gleanings in German Archives, 
VIL. Iron: its Uses and Manufacture. 
VILL. Remains of Mrs. Richard Trench, 
IX. Dillinger on the Temporal Power. 
London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: A. &C. Brack, 





yu QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CCXXIILL., will be published NEXT WEEK, 


CONTENTS: 
I. The Brunels. 
Il. Dean Hook's Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Ill. Sussex. 
IV. Volunteers and NationalDefence. 
V. Molern Poetry —Dryden to Cowper, 
Il. International Exhibition. 
VIL. The Church and Bicentenary Movement. 
VILL. Sandwich Islands. 


No, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


VHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXL, price 6s., for July, 
contains :— 
1. Science of Language. 
2. George Frederick Handel. 
%. Ritual Uniformity a Protestant Innovation. 


Peaks and Passes. 
5. France and Italy. 
The English School of Painting. 





7. Déllinger on the Church and the Churches. 
8. The Tarkish Empire 
® The Great Exhibition of 1862 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jacksox, WaLrorp, and Hopper, 18, § 
Paul’s-churchyvard; and Simpkey, MARSHALL and Cy, 


Station 





-hall-court. 
Just NX ished, price 6s., the ae 
ATI1¢ AL REVIEW. 
No. XXIX. 
CONTENTS: 
‘Issolin Bartholdy. 
nslati Job. 


I. Felix Mend 
Il. M. Renan’s Tr 


m of 














Ill. The Roman Index Forbidden Bo 
IV. The Growth of the Early Italian Do 
V. Baxter and Owen 
VI. Molern Latin Verse 
VIL. Political and Religious Phases of the Roman 
(Question 
VIIT. The Slave Power and the Secession War 
IX. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 
* 
CuarMan and Hatt, 195, Piecadilly. 
tee y pabl cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
C \DE MIC M AND UNI. 
“| VERSITY ESENTATION iy JAMES 
| HEYWOOD, FLILS., Trin. Coll., Cambridge 
lw ith an Hlustration 


178, Strand. 





London: E. T. Warrrreip, 


crown Svo, cloth, 
moroceo 10s, 6d., 


UR ENGLISH MONTIIS. By S. W. 


PARTRIDGE, Author of ** Upward and Onward,” 


This day, 





( 


ae. 
London: . Paternoster-row 
NANADIAN NATIVE OLL.—Its Story, 
/ its uses and its Profits, with some Account of a 
Visit to the Oil Wells. Price Gd. post free Sd. 


S. W. PartripGe, 9 














Asuny and Co., 79, King William-street, City, 
UDLE’S ‘SE L ECT LIBRARY = 
SF This Libra the Largest and, in many respects, 
| the Cheapest in as a nae is well known for the quality 
| of the Works in Circulation, and the readiness with 
which Subscribers m tain them Prospectuses 
with lists of Pooks recently added, and of Surplas 
Copies withdrawn for Sale wlll be forwarded postage 
free on application 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDITE, 
New Oxford-stre ind King-street, Cheapsid Lon- 
don; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, 


Birmingham. 


PNTERIOR OF EXETER COLLEGE 





CHAPEL, OXFORD.—THI BUILDER OF THIS 
DAY price 4d. ntains: Fine View « 
l Chapel, Oxford rhe Pal 
lhe Teaching of the Loan Collect 









th rland —Architects and Agricu 
Seat (with Illustration) — Needle tues and 
PF -Thames km! imnkm kmen and 
t -Proposed Black Scottish 
News—From Paris ~The Dev Heat, Solar 
nd Terrestr Stained Glass ling News 
—Provineial News—Competit » 1, York- 
t t, Covent-garden nid al 


ob \NKING 


harter, 184 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN | 
Ss COMPANY. Tn 











“EETeRS H# CREDIT and B 1 side, Port 

‘ », Kadina Approve | drafts 

| uve eriy n of Banking 
ria, New South W s, and the 





mies, through the Company's Avents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.¢ 


‘I ON DON and WESTMINSTER B \NK. 


tice is hereby given, that a SPECIAL GENERAL 
M rixe wietors of the io 1 and West 
Bank will b i Bank ia L 
| 16th day of July inst., at one o'clock 
receiving a  Haif yearly y Report from the Director 
| a dividend. 
Lothbury, July, 1362. 
The Transter Books of the ¢ 


Hau Cx 


London, 















3, and to declare 


WM. EWINGS, General Manager. 
ompany are now Closed to prepare 








om = dividend, and will re-open on the 4th inst. Proprietors 
stered in the *k of the Company on the 30th. ult., will be 
onal itle sd to the dividend for the current half-year, on the number 


of shares standing in theic respective names. 
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ai © ction 


. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
mle LIFE of SIR PHIL IP SIDNEY. 
ty JULIUS LLOYD, M.A, 
and Co., 1 4, Ludgate-hill. 





Bn sc GREEN 


London : 
—_—_—_ 


July 15th, will be Pp wblished, in 2 vols, 


Svo, price 21s. cloth, 
Mie GENTILE and the JEW in the 
| COURTS of the TEMPLE of CHRIST: An 
iction to the History of ¢ ‘hristianity. From the 
JOUN J. LI. DOLLINGER, Professor of 
al History to the University of Munich, by 
M.A., late Fellow of New 


On Tuesday, 


Jntrodu 
German ¢ I 
= sjesiastic 
=n y. NX. DARNELL, 
», Oxford. 
LoNGMAN, GREEN, 





Calle 


in tt 14, Ludgate-hill, 


and Co., 
Second Edition now ready, in post Svo, price 9s. 6d., 

ETTERS from ITALY and SWIT- 

4 ZERLAND. By FELIX MENDELSSOTIN BART- 


HOLDY. Translated from the German by LADY 
WALLACE. 

“Jn these letters, ad-|sohn will become as 
dressed principally to classical as those compo- 
ni mbers of his family, the sitions... . It is seldom 
pte vyful, affectionate nature | that we have inclination 
of the man sheds every- | tospeakofa book in terms 
where the loveliest: ra- | ot equal wannth We 
diance, There is music in must add that Lady 


Wallace has performed her 
part of translator in a 
manner beyond all praise. 


his deseriptions, and a 
murmur of song seems to 
run through all his letters 


They are ‘the converse of | The Letters read as if 
his Songs without Words, | English had been the 
and we venture to predict | language in which they 
that the Letters of Mendels- | were written.”—/’arthenon 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, an 1 Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in | vol., 6s. 
YOOD FOR NOTHING; or Aut Down 
Huw By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Second Edition, Post Svo, price %s., 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A 
4 Selection from the Contributions of A. K. IL. b, 
w Fraser's Magazin 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 
NEW WORK, BY THE AUTIIOR OF “ FRIENDS 
N COUNCIL.” 


This day, Second Edition } 


mst Svo, 5s., 
RGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE. 
AN ESSAY. 


London: Sox, and Bours, West Strand 


PARKER, 


MR. WHYTE 


This day, 
TPHE QUEEN’S 
] ROMANCE O} 


London: PARKER, 


MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 

inz Vo el 1 Svo, Itis., 

Ml ARIES: A 
HOLY ROOD 

and Boren, West Str 


Sow, ind 


I lay, Second Edition, demy Svo, with Portrait, 15s., 

TPE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRs. 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from 

her Journals, Letters and other Papers. Edited by her 
Son, the Dean of Westminster 

London; PARKER, Sox, and Bourn, We 


Ismo, half-bound 


yg FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


. With Questions for Examination, by 


price 6d., 


Miss G. G. EDMONDS 
London: Wittiam Terao, Paner lane, Cheapside 
New Edition, Svo, cloth, price 7s., 


] ISTORY (THE) OF ENGLAND, by 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH, continued to the death 

of the Prince Consort, by a MEMBER OF THE UNI 

VERSITY OF LONDON 

WILLIAM Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


London Pree 


a ian al th, pri Is, Gd, 
pu PRACTICAL SPELLING BOOK ; 
Explanat nd Derivative, 


Pronouncing, with 


us Annotations from the w Latham, Treneh, 
Richardson, Worcester, &. By ROSCOE MONGAN 
—- 

London: WittiamM Trees, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo, price 12 
PRITISH BIRDS iN. THEIR 
HAUNTS. Being ay ular account of the Bir 
Which have been observed ,in the British Is their 
haunts and habits, their temiat common nd 
provin names; together with a Syno} if Genera 
nd brief summary ¢ " har ters Diy the 
Rev. ¢ \. JOHNS, BA. FL.S., Author ‘ Forest Tree 
of rit * Flowers of the Field,” & With Iu 
trat n Wood, drawn by Wor, engraved by 
Wu 
SUCTETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEG DEPOSITORIES London, 77, Great Queen 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fleids, W.C.; 4, 2 | Exchange, 
EA ts, Piecadilly, W 
FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY 
Just pu aed, oe r Edit n of this popular work 
ms, cloth, 5s., 
| ee ACIES" “OF riik FACULTY. 
By Dr. DICKSON 

“ Any educated person w w earefully read 
work and compare it wit ! Wh eX} n \ t 
once perceive how much Dr. Dickson's theory has tl 


advantage over any other, and h r t mam may 


understand his own ailments nd in m cases 
himself adopt timely remedies Journal of E du ttion. 
TixsLey, Brornens, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, and 
all Libraries, 


On the 2ist inst., 3 vols. post Sv 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLDs 


SHOWING WILO ROBBED HIM, WHO HELPED HIM, 
PASSED HIM BY. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, 


AND WHO 


Author of “Esmond,” “ Vanity Fair,” “ Virginians,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 
Second Edition, now ready, at every Library, 1 vol. post Svo, 1s, Gd., th, 


ABEL 


Author of 


DR. \KE'S WIF E: 


By JOHN NDERS, 
* The bine in the House,” 


“This is a striking bo " clever, interesting, and origin - It is far above the common run of novels or of 
novelettes. We have sellom met with a book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply interesting in its detail, 
and sv touching in its simple pathos as * Abel Drake 8 Wile.’ —Athenvum 


*.* Favourable Notices have also appeare «din the Spectutor, D ily News, 
Loudou News, Literary Gazette, Globe, Weekly Dispateh, Allas, 8 
Ji wrnal . the Na 7 dl, Vi sf f 7. and Brit sh 
periodicals. 


&e. 


Illustrated 
lay Tiwes, Englishwoman’s 
Recs; and many other 





red 
LF, arlerty 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO.,, 7, Stationers’-ITall Court, E.C, 


in 2 vols. Immediately, 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EM. 


Now ready Svo, with charts, &e., | in post Svo, with an Illustration, 


QTIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS, 





MANUEL: a Personal Narrative. By Count By Captain HERFORD 
CHARLES ARRIVABENE. | Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington-street. 
Also now ready, in 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, wm th an tnt xluction by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. } Just re : e Ss., with Ilustrations, in small &vo, 
| "ee , . . * . 
Illustrated by his Journal and Correspondenc« | 7 ERI SAL EM THE GOLDEN AND 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. | rHeE WAY TO TT, By the Rev. NERMAN 
‘A truly interesting and affecting memoir.”"— | DOUGLAS, M.A. Author of © Letters on Londonera 
Saturdau Revic p | over the Border.” 
Hest and Buackerr, 15, Great Marlborough-street. Richakp Bextiry, New Burlington-street. 
, . . Immediately, in Svo 
THE NEW NOVELS. | A — TERPS eee 
TNION, DISUNION, and REUNION, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, = 
by JOUN L. OSULLIVAN, late Minister of the 
THE LADIES OF LOVEL- LEIGH. By, United States to Portugal, 
the Author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids.’ | Ricnanp Bes New Burlington-street 
“A very 1% novel The three Sisters dwelling 
together at La Leigh is a charmi t pictur —_f Now r ly, in Sve, price I4s., with numerous illastra- 
* The aaa 8 oo st work." —Jle tions, includir t tine Engraving of the Imperial 
Porcelain Palace at Pekin, from Photographs 
. = . . » om . - 
LUCILLA. By the Hon. Mrs. MAC-| ‘J JO NE GOP TO PEKIN. By: the 
DONALD, 2 vols. Rev. ROBERT M'GIEE, Chaplain to the Forces 


BRYANSTON SQUARE. By NOELL | “ t Expedition 





RADECLIFFE, Author of -e Wentworth,” &c. | Richanp Dentiey, New Burlington-street 
«A clever book."—A n soadunan 
. ne Ne nd Edition, revised, 
| . , . 
TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author EMOIK OF BARON LARREY, 
*Cousin Geoffrey,” &. 3 vols | vo, Gs, 
Also, now ready, illustrated by Tenniel, 5s. bound, |. “The evils of war would be rendered still more 
7 ° horrible if, happily for the race of mankind, there did 
’ y | 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY; forming not arise neoble-hearted philanthropists and skilful 
the New Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard | ™¢dieal men, like Sir James M-Grigor and Baron 
Library of Cheap Edition | Larrey, who devote their talents and their lives to 
: t ng, tor ve pain, and to preserve life.” 
Hurst and Buackert, 1, Great Marlborough-street, | jew 
- | Napoleon did not forget him. In his will we find 
Phis day is published, price 6s , or by post és. 6d Baron Larrey mentioned in these words, * 1 bequeath 
r VALE INDI AN ARMY AND CIVIL ns te Sur —— hiet NOR 000 Sone oligo the mons 
SERVICE LIST, July 1862, Issued by order of | ene yewsing ee es ee 
the Secretary of State for Ind | ; 
London: W. HH. Antes and Co., 13, Water co, | pn hg ms Say We Oe SURE of anne Sane 
SW jamtecho the sentiments of his great chief, as quoted 
by I ‘ n his Memorial of St. Helena, * What a 
- man What a brave and worthy man is Larrey!’"— 
Price One Shilling, Lancet 


HAW, 356, Strand, 


\PACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE,| - H. Ines 
a EDITED BY 














DAVID MASSON — 
No. XXXL f IULY. Is62 | vuW roady at all - om —- ~ 2 vols., price 21s., 
oth boards 
‘ ENY a ‘ . ng 
I1.—The Free West by our Special Correspondent iby the a o} — 7 ers and Foresters, 
Aadgy-rohet pe | wah aris Cedars,” &c., 
Louisville to Caiz A BELLE MARIA, a Romance. 
Racine City | di 
On the Ir It is common now-a-days for novels to be written 
Up the M | with the professed view of improving the reader 
The Capital of tl rth-West | that it is a relief to occasionally meet with one which 
ji.—The Real World of | le By Professor sppears to aim solely at amusing him, and in this the 
Fraser, of Edinburgh iter of the pr nt work has thoroughly succeeded,” 
1ilL.—Vincenzo r Sunken Rock by John Ruffin 8 lune “4 F 
uthor of * Loren Benoni,’ Doctor An \ have rar met with a mor pirited and 
tonio,” 4 Cha Vi.—The Day after gener iteresting stor the kind than this most 
hr Vil.—! nu the Lxperiences of | jyger nstructed romar of life mong the 
i Raw Recruit frade dw ' t Cornish ¢ st more than fifty 
§} IV.—Steps of a Statesman. By W. Skeet | year 7) Dia 7 
| \ Vive-and-Thir hy Arthur J. Munby. | : 
VL—h avens! by Hen Kingsley, Author of L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 
miyi Chay LAIV.— Th 
Allis , n  Ravinsho EMILY PAITHPULL, 
LXV —Fatl Mack rth puts the Finishing I" j in Ordinary to the Queen 
Touch on his tireat Piece of Embroidery ' ia Press, Great Coram-street, W.C. 
LAVI iu nd Flor r naught in yar 
Church, and the wh Dusin comes to an ATION AL ASSOC [ATION lor the 
End r PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE.—London 
VIL—Leizh Hunt's Poetry { Me ting, Is ‘ Address of the President, the Right 
VIIL—Photogr raph for Travellers and Tourists. By | #en. Lord Brougham, and the Presidents of Depart- 
rr sor Pole. F.R.S | ments: Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q.C., M.P.; the Very Rev. the 
1X.—Sonnet: Evening on t Pier at Burlington Dean St. Paul's; the Common Sergeant of London; 
x ~The i a Hospit By th \ William Fairbairn, F.LRS.. LLbD Richard Monckton 
“ John italit x, Gentleman Milne M.I’.; Travers Twiss,Q.C., D.C.L. Price Is. 6d. 
| a Meme eae May, 162 BY) RELATIVE VALUE OF STUDIES 
| a - . cA : = jamd ACCOMPLISIIMENTS in the EDUCATION of 
j Vols. 1, 11., HL. rN ad V os aes 4 ud : hand | WOMEN, A Lecture intended as a Contribution to- 
mmely bound in nn, } © 48. GU, CAC. b wads determining the true Intellectual Standard of 
MAcMILLAN and Co. Caml nd 25, Tienrietta- emale Edu min the Middle Classes, By RICHARD 
| Street, Covent-garden, Londot d by all Book- Ho. t HUTTON, Professor of Mathematics in Ladies’ 
| Sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Ra itwa y Stations. | College, Bedford-square. Price 6d. 
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PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD'S NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 anp 209, REGENT STREET. 


CRAMER and CO. beg to announce that they have now opened their spacious New Rooms, Nos. 207 and 
209, REGENT STREET, with a selection of PIANOFORTES, which, for variety and excellence, is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by that of any similar Establishment in the United Kingdom. 

Hitherto Purchasers in London have had no opportunity to compare, side by side, the Instruments of the 
chief houses, as each maker only exhibits his own. CRAMER and CO. now propose to show under the same roof 


all the different kinds of Pianofortes manufactured by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other eminent Makers, ag : 


well as by those whose reputation, although as yet unknown to the Public, is recognized by the Trade, and who 
manufacture good, substantial Pianofortes at prices considerably below those of the great Houses. In purchasing 
from CRAMER and CO. the public may rely on the quality of the Instruments being stated without reserve, 
PIANOFORTES of the very inferior class are carefully excluded from the Gallery. Among the superior class 
there are degrees of excellence, both as regards tone and external appearance, which vary with the prices, 
CRAMER and CO.’s Assistants will on all occasions carefully point out the special quality of each instrument, 
enabling the Purchaser to form a correct judgment, and select a suitable Pianoforte. 

If on any occasion an Instrument should fail to give entire satisfaction it may be exchanged within six months 
from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and CO. free of expense. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 35 Guineas, 
These Instruments, elegant in design, are carefully constructed with choice and well-seasoned material, by the 
most skilful workmen in the Trade. 

CRAMER AND COS PARIS PIANINO; a superior Pianoforte with check action, especially adapted 
for small rooms. Price 25 Guineas. 

PIANOFORTES EXPRESSLY CONSTRUCTED FOR EXTREME CLIMATES, carefully 


selected, packed in cases lined with zinc, and forwarded to all parts of the world. 





ALL INSTRUMENTS AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 





SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER and CO., from their large hiring connexion, can usually supply Grands, Semi-Grands, Cottages 

? Db z ~ ? ? o>) 
or Squares, by all the best makers, at prices lower than are frequently given for Instruments almost worthless. 
The Prices of the Second-hand Instruments vary from £12 to 130 Guineas. No charge for packing or loan of 


packing-case. 


HARMONIUMS OF ALL KINDS, 


FROM 5 ro 85 GUINEAS. 





HARPS BY ERARD. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S 
PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 207 axp 209, REGENT STREET. 


Publishing Warehouse, 201, Regent Street. 








Lonpon: Printed by ALFrep Epuunp Gatioway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “Srecrator” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 12, 1562. 
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